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NEW MELLERAY ABBEY 


In the silent seclusion of their 
Trappist monastery near Dubuque, 
nearly 130 men pray and work in the 


centuries-old tradition of their order. 


by BUD STICKLER 


r THE softly lighted Gothic chapel, 
white-robed monks chant the words 
of the psalmist in curiously rhyming 
Latin. “Deus, Deus meus, ad te de luce 
vigilo” —“O God, my God, to Thee do 
I watch at break of day.” The sun is 
just rising over the wooded Iowa hills. 
These men in their choir stalls aren’t 
bearded monks of medieval France or 
Italy. They are 20th century Americans— 
young Americans for the most part— 
who follow the rules of life set down 
by St. Benedict in the sixth century. 
Just 12 miles from Dubuque and two 


A long hallway connecting two wings of the monastery is the reading cloister. In the early evening all the monks meet 
here for “mandatum’—the washing of each other's feet. The monks pictured are privately saying Stations of the Cross. 











miles off Iowa Highway 151, looms the 
massive stonework of a Cistercian mon- 
astery, the Abbey of Our Lady of New 
Melleray. Founded in 1849 by a group 
of monks from Ireland’s famine-ridden 
County Waterford, New Melleray’s 
present serenity belies its early stormy 
history. There were times when its very 
existence was threatened by lack of 
members and mountainous debts. 

In contrast to New Melleray’s tenuous 
beginnings, it is now firmly planted in 
Iowa’s rich land. The abbey is filled 
with almost 130 monks. And the aver- 
age age of its dwellers is a young 35. 

While these are modern men within 
its walls, life there is much the same as 
it was in the monastery of Citeaux in 
France more than 800 years ago. That 
these monks harvest grain with a com- 
bine rather than a sickle is incidental, 
but basic ingredients of St. Benedict’s 
rules are still there—silence, vigils, and 
fasting. 

To call their life an anachronism be- 
cause their law is old would be as un- 
fair as calling obedience to the Ten 
Commandments an anachronism simply 
because those laws are too ancient. 

Within the abbey walls there are two 
kinds of monks—lay brothers and choir 
monks. They all do manual labor, but 
the lay brothers—often called “servants 
of God’s servants’—spend more hours 
working so that their choir monks can 
devote time to Gregorian chants in 
praise of God. 

A monk’s day at New Melleray be- 
gins at 2:15 a.m. when he rises from 
his thin pad of straw resting on wooden 
boards. He has spent the night in a 
dormitory’s partitioned cubicle. 

The monks then don their robes for 
the day’s activities. The choir monks 
wear hooded white robes with a black 
scapular over their shoulders. Lay 
brothers wear hooded brown robes with 
brown scapulars. Both groups have 
heavy leather belts. The robes have 
rings about their hems so that strings 
may be drawn through them to raise 
the robe and permit the wearer more 
freedom during work. One of the rules 
of the order is that robes must be worn 
for all activities, except those involving 
dangerous equipment. 

From 2:30 to 4:00 the choir monks 
enter their stalls to chant matins and 
lauds. At four o'clock, the priests retire 
to individual altars to say their private 
masses. Then it is time for breakfast 
in the common refectory. 

The monks return to the chapel to 
chant prime at 6:15. This is followed 
by another chant, tierce, at roughly 
7:30, immediately preceding solemn high 
mass. After mass, they begin their man- 

































ual work of the day, a variety of tasks. 

At 11:15, the choir monks return to 
the chapel to chant. Twice again during 
the afternoon they halt their manual 
work to sing prayers in God’s praise. 
The last chants of the day begin at 6:30. 
These end with the “Salve Regina,” a 
glorious prayer in praise of the Blessed 
Virgin that is sung with the whole con- 
gtegation standing in the chapel. All 
lights are extinguished, save one illumi- 
nating a statue of Mary. 

By then, it is seven o'clock, and time : 
for the monks to retire for the night. | 
In the early hours of the morning and 
throughout the day, the monks have 
drawn inspiration from the psalmist. 
“Seven times a day I have given praise 
to Thee . . . For Thine is the day and 
Thine is the night.” 

The monk’s life is devoted to prayer. 
All other things are secondary to this 
task. While the choir monks have been 
chanting in their stalls throughout the 
day, the lay brothers silently recite easily 
memorized prayers. 

One of the characteristics of the Cis- 
tercian’s life is the emphasis upon man- 
ual labor. Each man, whether lay broth- 









Dom M. Philip O’Connor, seventh abbot 
of New Melleray, governs 130 monks. 
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First abbey wing was completed in 1875. Building program continues Gothic style. 
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Because of silence rule, monks use sign 
language. This signifies “to speak.” 





Prayers are continued in “free time.” 


er or choir monk, has his work to per- 
form when not at prayer. Because the 
choir monk devotes many hours chant- 
ing in the chapel, he spends less time at 
manual work. Choir monks work about 
six hours a day, lay brothers eight hours. 

Most of the tasks involve strenuous 
physical exertion, a few are more com- 
plex than strenuous. Since the monks 
farm 800 acres, field work and live- 
stock tending are a big chore. Others 
work in the monastery’s stone quarry, 
cutting rock for the abbey’s building 
program. The quarry crew looks like 
one of the leanest, hardest team of 
young men in the world. The combina- 
tion of hard work and a spartan diet 
makes them that way. 

Previous stations in life mean little 
in a Cistercian abbey. A man with a 
master’s degree takes orders from a 
mechanic’s son in the monastery ma- 
chine shop. Another with a law degree 
does the work of a farm hand. 

The community is made up of men 
from the farm and city. Many are vet- 
erans of war. Quite a number are well 
educated; a few did not finish high 
school. Most of the monks are Ameri- 
can born, but there are at least two who 
hail from the Emerald Isle. 

The monks perform their work silent- 
ly. They usually use sign language in 
giving orders. Because of their rule of 
perpetual silence, they may speak only 
to superiors and to their confessors. 
There are a few exceptions to this. For 
example, the two monks who compound 
incense in a monastery workshop are 
permitted to speak because of the com- 
plexity of their work. Also, the lay 
brother, who is the porter at the guest 


house, may speak to visitors—as may 
the priest in charge of the religious 
goods store. 

New Melleray has a guest house for 
male laymen to visit. Every weekend, 
30 to 40 laymen arrive at the abbey to 
spend three days of seclusion at a re- 
ligious retreat. 

Complete meals are eaten by the 
guests and served by the monks. But 
the monks’ meals are quite different. 
Their fare is a simple one. In the com- 
mon refectory (dining room) meat and 
fish are never served. Only the very 
young and the very old may eat eggs. 

An ordinary main meal at noon 
(served at 11:30) would consist of rice, 
a variety of vegetables, bread, cheese, 
and coffee. And from the middle of 
September until Easter, they can eat 
cheese or drink milk only on certain 
days. During this “long Lent,” the 
monk’s breakfast consists of only two 
ounces of bread; the noon meal is his 
main one. At the 5:30 supper, he may 
have only eight ounces. 

Only in the infirmary refectory are 
meat and fish given to the aged and 
the ill. 

Meals are, of course, consumed with- 
out conversation, but with a monk read- 
ing a religious work to the assembled 
congregation. In the morning after the 
early chant, the community meets in the 
abbey’s chapter room to hear a talk 
from the abbot. Before the last chant 
in the evening, the monks gather for 
the “mandatum,” the washing of each 
other’s feet in the reading cloister after 
the command of Christ to the Apostles 
at the Last Supper. 

The abbey itself consists of four wings 


Monks file into common refectory for a simple meal. Meat or fish are never served here; eggs only to the very young or very old. 














of a quadrangle. The oldest of these, on 
the north side of the enclosure, houses 
the chapel, which runs the full length 
of the wing. The east wing, as well 
as the incompleted south wing, con- 
tain the monks’ dormitories, the chapter 
room, and common refectory. The west 
wing of the abbey has guest rooms 
for visitors and retreatants. More space 
for guests is planned in the addition 
of the south wing. Within the quad- 
rangle is a court with shrines. 

All of the building has been carried 
out by the monks’ own labors. The 
stone used in construction has been cut 
from the abbey’s own quarry. Although 
the first stone wing was started in the 
1860's, there is a kind of ageless con- 
tinuity to the building program that 
has gone on for almost 100 years. 

Dom M. Philip O’Connor, seventh 
abbot of Our Lady of New Melleray, 
is only the second native American ab- 
bot. The earlier ones were all born in 
Ireland. A clear-eyed man in his early 
40’s, who entered New Melleray 17 
years ago after growing up in Gales- 
burg, Illinois, Dom Philip comments on 
the monk’s life: “We don’t say that the 
world is bad. It can be good. But we 
feel that monastic life is a more com- 
plete and higher life.” 

From the way the monks seem to 
smile perpetually, the life must agree 
with them. They have not become 
monks to withdraw from the world, but 
rather to face the world as they feel 
God made it. On an earth where men 
have forgotten the value of prayer, it 
is the monks who pray for the world 
and those who no longer pray. 

In addition to the 800 acres that the 
monks farm, the monastery has exten- 
sive woodlands and pasture. Beef cattle 
are the main enterprise of the abbey. 
The Trappists raise from 200 to 300 
beef cattle a year. Smaller monastic 
enterprises are poultry, hogs, wine, and 
honey. (Several years ago, students at 
Iowa State College were startled to see 
a towering, brown-robed lay brother— 
with his close-cropped hair and a 
pointed red beard—striding across the 
campus. He was Brother Gerard, attend- 
ing the college’s annual beekeepers’ con- 
vention for New Melleray.) 

The abbey also produces articles for 
religious use—candles, incense, and Eu- 
charistic breads. 

At the time the Cistercian order was 
founded, many other monastic houses 
had become large landholders in Europe, 
and the abbots were little more than 
landlords. Certainly the monks devoted 
their time to prayer, but only because 
they had peasants to work for them. 
One Catholic mystic of the Middle 





























in early evening, monks read privately. Bed is thin straw tick on boards. 


On the day following death, monk is buried in his Trappist robes without coffin. 


























Ages chided them for “living off the 
blood of their serfs.” 

Not so the Trappists. They have al- 
ways held that the labors they perform 
are necessary. They regard their work 
as silent prayer. 

The origins of their life reach deep 
into Christianity. During the Third and 
Fourth centuries after Christ, holy men 
seeking to make themselves holier, led 
solitary lives as hermits in the deserts 
of Cappadocia (now part of Turkey) 
and Egypt. Called anchorites, they de- 
voted themselves to prayer, meditation, 
and mortification to attain heaven. Later 
certain of these anchorites found that 
there could be spiritual benefits in com- 
munal life where they might work and 
pray together. 

Members of these early communities 
(called cenobia and their inhabitants 
cenobites) sometimes forgot what they 
had gathered for. One Catholic historian 


described them as armed camps of rab- 
ble. It remained for St. Benedict in 
sixth century Italy to set up rules for 
religious communities. 

In the 12th century, several monas- 
teries in western Europe felt that the 
rules of St. Benedict were being weak- 
ened, and they instituted reforms to re- 
turn to the old way of life. These men 
were the Cistercians—later called Trap- 
pists, as well. 

During the purges of the French 
Revolution, at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, the abbeys of France were de- 
stroyed and the monks either killed or 
scattered—“freed from monastic des- 
potism’’—as the revolutionary directory 
phrased it. One of the French abbeys 
destroyed was Melleray, and some of 
established St. Susan’s Monastery. 

After Napoleon’s fall from power, 
the English government insisted that the 
monks return to France. Many of their 





Bearded lay brother prepares chicken in the guest house kitchen for visitors. 
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numbers were now Irish and English. 
They all—English, Irish, and French— 
settled in France in 1817. 

However, another French revolution 
in 1830 brought a change in the govern- 
ment and with it came anti-clericalism. 
The monks were again expelled. In 
1832, they established Mount Melleray 
Monastery in Ireland. The abbey grew 
and prospered until the tragic famines 
and pestilence of the 1840's assailed 
that land. The abbey found it could 
no longer support its members. Mount 
Melleray’s abbot, Dom Bruno Fitz- 
patrick, looked to America for a place 
to settle a number of monks. 

In reading accounts of the next few 
years, one gets the impression of Trap- 
pist monks scurrying back and forth 
across the face of North America. Ac- 
tually, it wasn’t quite like that, but the 
abbot’s emissaries did cover a lot of 
ground. One of these men reached the 
area of Dubuque as early as 1845. 

Monks also investigated sites in New 
York, Nova Scotia, Ontario, and Penn- 
sylvania. At times the investigators were 
forced to beg for their existence. Often 
they were misunderstood by those they 
encountered. One of their leading critics 
was even the bishop of New York. 

But not all were unkind to the monks. 
One who greeted them with warmth was 
a French aristocrat turned American 
bishop, Mathias Loras of Dubuque. He 
informed the Trappist emissary, Brother 
Macarius, that the monks would be wel- 
comed if they decided to establish them- 
selves near Dubuque. 

There are several reasons that Bishop 
Loras favored a monastery in his diocese. 
For one thing he had several close rela- 
tives who were French Cistercians and 
was sympathetic to their way of life. 





Monk pours beeswax into candle molds. 
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Probably a more important reason, 
though, was that he wanted a liturgical 
reservoir nearby. His was a fledgling 
diocese and most of its Catholics were 
Irish. While the Irish may be zealous 
in the faith, they are not famous for 
their insistence upon correct religious 
ritual. But if there were a monastery 
close, there would always be a source 
of liturgical inspiration. 

Finally, Dom Bruno, the abbot of 
Ireland’s Mount Melleray, accepted an 
invitation from Bishop Loras to investi- 
gate the Dubuque area personally. 

The Mississippi Valley was not en- 
tirely new to the Trappists. In 1805, a 
group of French monks established a 
community near Cahokia, Illinois. Dub- 
bed “Monks Mounds” by neighbors, 
most of the Trappists returned to France 
in 1813 because of troubles arising in 
the War of 1812. One of the Cistercians 
remained in America to do missionary 
work among the Indians and settlers of 
the Mississippi Valley. He was Prior 
Joseph Marie Dunand, a former soldier 
of the French Republican army. The 
Cistercian traveled the Mississippi as far 
north as Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, 
and worked among the Winnebagoes 
and Sac and Fox who mined the lead 
around Dubuque. Once he came upon 
the cabin of friends who had been at- 
tacked by Indians. All were dead except 
for an old man, who had been scalped 
and left for dead by the Indians. The 
victim could only gasp to the priest, 
“Father Joseph, save my soul, save my 
soul!” Mercifully, the old man soon died. 

When Dom (which literally means 
“Lord”) Bruno Fitzgerald reached the 
Mississippi after his voyage from Ire- 
land and his trip across the United 
States, strange sights met him at Du- 





Forge is operated in machine shop. 





buque. Covered wagons of immigrants 
were being floated across the river. He 
saw streams of Mormons beginning their 
trek to the West—men with packs on 
their backs and women pushing wheel 
barrows. And he was greeted by flocks 
of geese and barking dogs everywhere. 

Dubuque was a lusty, growing city of 
3,000 that spring of 1849 when the 
Irish abbot and his companions were 
welcomed by the French bishop of an 
American diocese. The bishop’s enthusi- 
asm for the establishment of a monas- 
tery and the excellence of the site shown 
Dom Bruno convinced the abbot that 
this would be the place for his new 
Mount Melleray. 

Bishop Loras gave some of his own 
land to the Trappists. Other lands were 
bought from the government. The ab- 
bot remained to finish some paperwork 
and then hurried back to his charge in 
Ireland. He left three priests and four 
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lay brothers to begin working the farm 
and start construction of the first frame 
monastic buildings. Dom Bruno prom- 
ised that he would send reinforcements 
from Mount Melleray as soon as he 
reached his native land. 

In September of 1849, 16 more monks 
sailed from Liverpool, England, bound 
for the fledgling monastery in Iowa. 
Six of these Cistercians would never live 
to see the new monastery. 

The voyage was stormy and the sail- 
ing ship was not the most seaworthy. 
However, the entire group landed thank- 
fully in New Orleans. (They selected 
New Orleans rather than an Eastern 
port because their equipment for the 
new monastery could be more easily 
transported up the. river by steamer 
than overland by wagon.) 

The riverboat voyage began pleasantly 
enougn, but by the time they reached 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, a terrible cholera 





Monk checks dates on wine barrels in abbey cellar. Wine is sold to visitors. 
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epidemic had broken out among the 400 
passengers. When the boat reached St. 
Louis, only 60 remained aboard. Twenty- 
six had died and the others had fled at 
earlier stops along the river. Of the 26 
dead, six were monks. The first to die 
was Brother John Evangelist. Brother 
Patrick helped to bury him. When he 
returned to the steamer, he calmly told 
his superior: “I have the cholera since 
this morning.” A few hours later he 
too was dead. In all, three were buried 
in Mississippi, one in Tennessee, and 
two in Missouri. The toll was terrible 
in terms of the need for these men at 
the new establishment. 

When the 10 newcomers arrived in 
December of 1849 to augment the seven 
at New Melleray, they began to help 
with the building program and assisted 
in the formation of a parish church for 
Catholic laymen in the area. 

The first two crop years on the mon- 
astery farm were disastrous. And, if 
Bishop Loras had not aided the monks, 





Chapel is divided into unequal halves by fenced his 1 











Choir monks assemble in the abbey's chapter room for religious readings after chant. 
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the foundation probably would have 
failed. During the years that passed, 
other monks followed from Ireland and 
the Irish abbot, Dom Bruno, made sev- 
eral more visits to encourage the robed 
settlers. 

It was during the Civil War and the 
first years following the conflict that 
the monastery began to prosper material- 
ly because of high prices for its crops. 
In 1863, New Melleray was officially 
named an abbey by the Cistercian Order. 

Finally, the monks began the construc- 
tion of the permanent buildings in 1867. 
The designer of the abbey’s north wing 
was an Irishman who had studied under 
the great English architect, Pugin, and 
the style is somber Gothic revival. How- 
ever, because of difficuities with the 
building’s interior, it was not occupied 


until 1875. , id Y 
By then, the abbey was entering the . coeinial ne e ‘ 
period of its worst trial. Like other farm a | Se ‘\ 
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enterprises throughout the nation at that 


(Continued on page 56) Before the last chant of day, monks gather in reading cloister for talk by abbot. 





y fence’ his view is from inside the veiled gates that permit visitors only fleeting glimpses of room where monks chant throughout the day. 
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On his farm near Dallas Center, Bob Brenton looks over some of the 7,500 hogs he will sell this year in best marketing months. 


ASSEMBLY LINE HOGS 


Bob Brenton uses every trick in the 
book to ready his 7,500 pigs for market annually 


and to sell them under the most favorable conditions. 


by LARRY CAMPBELL 
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Brenton barns have been mainly converted from cattle to hog production. 


yen Brenton, a hard-thinking young 
Dallas County farm manager with 
a yen for large-scale production and 
efficiency, has evolved what could be 
called a “hog factory.” On a small plot 
of land at the outskirts of Dallas Center, 
he produces hogs by the thousands, un- 
der sanitation and nutrition conditions 
approaching those under which human 
beings are reared. 

Under Bob’s program the piglet, from 
the time of birth until eight weeks old, 
lives in a building with a temperature 
of 65-70 degrees with high volume fans 
constantly circulating the air. The pig 
when sold at from five and a half to six 
months has never touched the soil; it’s 
always on concrete. And the ration is 
complex enough to confound a big city 
bartender. 

This year 28-year-old Bob is directing 
the production of about 7,500 head of 
hogs for Brenton Brothers, Inc. The 
first of them was born on last June 
22nd. The last will arrive in 1959, so 
that all of the hogs can be sold on the 
year’s best markets. 

Bob, a pipe-smoking, 1953 graduate 
of Iowa State College, explains, “In 
1955 we began with 16 farrowing stalls 
just to see if we could raise hogs in 
confinement in the winter. The reason 
we were interested in it was to hit the 
better spring and summer markets. The 
first year we raised 500 head that way. 
For years we'd raised pigs farrowed on 
alfalfa in spring and summer and we'd 
hit the year’s low markets in the fall. 
The spring and summer market, year in 





and year out, averages around $4 per 
hundredweight higher than the fall mar- 
ket. We added a few farrowing stalls 
each year until we now have 92, and 
we're only raising a few hogs on alfalfa 
pasture.” 

At present, taking as an example a 
single pig from the time of birth through 
the marketing process, Bob’s system 
works like this. 

The pig would be bred from com- 
mercial hybrids (Bob uses Farmers Hy- 
brids). About a month before the antici- 
pated birth of the pig, called farrowing, 
the sow is brought into the central far- 
rowing area and put on a complete sow 
pregnancy ration. 

A few days before farrowing time the 
sows are shut into small individual pens, 
from which they are turned out twice 
daily for exercise. The narrow farrow- 
ing building has been completely scrub- 
bed and disinfetced. 

The average Brenton pig is born in a 
litter of just over eight and one-half 
pigs. For the first 21 days of the pig’s 
life, it murses and is introduced to a 
starter feed. During this same period 
the sow eats a special ration for high 
milk production. 

At the end of this 21-day period the 
10-12 pound pig is weaned and taken 
to another building. There the pig goes 
into a pen with its litter mates, with a 
separate pen for each litter. It will stay 
in this pen until it’s eight weeks old. 
From weaning to 25 pounds it receives 
an 18% protein feed and from 25 to 50 
pounds it receives a 16% protein feed. 


eae : 
Feeding floors for finishing house 100-150 hogs. 
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The feed is changed in percentage and 
type of protein and other ingredients so 
as to conform with the pig as it devel- 
ops in age and weight. 

At eight weeks of age the 40-42 pound 
pigs are taken to outside concrete feed- 
lots where they are separated into 
groups of 100-150 to be finished for 
market. At 50 pounds of weight the 
pigs are changed to a different ration 
which is still lower in proteins and 
higher in carbohydrates. After the pigs 
reach 100 pounds they’re fed shelled 
corn and hand-fed supplement until they 
are marketed at five and a half to six 
months weighing 200-220 pounds. 

When the pig goes to market, it is 
not sold on a straight per-pound basis 
as the majority of Iowa hogs. After 
being slaughtered at the packing plant 
the pig is checked for the thickness of 
fat covering its back. The amount of 
backfat is a determinant of which of 
the three grades will be assigned the 
hog with hogs having the least amount 
of backfat being assigned to the best 
grades. On over 80 percent of the 
Brenton hogs that were killed on grade 
and yield last year the firm received a 
premium price. For the middle grade 
hogs, they received regular market price; 
and for the bottom grade hogs, if any, 
the firm received a price lower than the 
regular market. 

In addition to this, the Brenton hogs 
are not sold on a live-weight basis, but 
rather on a dressing percentage (carcass 
weight/live-weight) basis. Here the 
Brenton hogs also maintain an advan- 
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tage in that they dress out, on the aver- 
age, around one and a half percent 
higher than the average. 

To maintain their high quality breed- 
ing herd of about 600 gilts and sows, 
Bob picks and tags the hardiest female 
pigs from outstanding litters soon after 
birth. At eight weeks of age the gilts 
are re-sorted. They also are watched at 
this point for fast gains as well as the 
characteristics for which they were origi- 
nally selected. After this sorting, about 
100 of these gilts are put together and 
fed to breeding age and weight; then 
they’re again screened. Bob also fre- 
quently keeps records of the amount of 
feed required by the gilts to reach 200 
pounds in order to determine their feed 
conversion efficiency. 

One of the key ingredients in this 
large scale program is Bob’s marketing 
system. His marketing charts show, as 
previously mentioned, that the spring 
and summer markets average about $4 
per hundredweight higher than those in 
the fall and winter markets. By aiming 
for these top spring and summer mar- 
kets, this, on the average, means an 
additional income of about $8 per ani- 
mal. By producing a type of hog with 
less fat and a higher dressing percentage, 
and by selling on a carcass grade and 
yield basis, Bob is able to take advan- 
tage of another boost in the selling price 
of the hogs. 

Producing hogs for the spring and 
summer markets means that many of 
the baby pigs will be born during the 
coldest months. However, the purpose 
of heated hog houses for the young 
pigs, according to Bob, is, ‘““Not only to 


Brenton now has 92 farrowing stalls. When not in use, partitions can be removed for easier cleaning. 
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keep the pigs warm, but to keep the 
air dry and in good condition, since pigs 
are very susceptible to lung diseases.” 
The exhaust fans used in these buildings 
also serve to keep air moving through 
the buildings and to move moist air 
out of the buildings. (For summer, Bob 
has experimented with air-conditioning, 
but he doesn’t believe it is worth the 
investment. ) 

Disease control is another important 
aspect of Bob’s hog production pro- 
gram. Pipe-smoking Bob acknowledges 
that “One of the biggest problems in a 
business like this is the diseases of pigs 
up to 10 days old. It determines how 
successful a business like this is. And,” 
says Bob, “the disease level is directly 
proportional to how well you clean. 
Cleanliness is probably the most impor- 
tant thing in an enterprise like this. In 
between farrowings each building is 
cleaned out until the floors are clean 
enough to eat on, then disinfected.” 

An innovation at the farrowing center 
is the barrels through which all water 
for each of the building’s individual hog 
waterers travels. Since many of today’s 
hog medicines are ones which are added 
to the drinking water, by pouring the 
medicine in these barrels all the hogs 
in the building can be “doctored” with 
relative ease. 

Mechanical, electrically-driven barn 
cleaners that run below floor level down 
the middle of some of the buildings, 
make it easier to keep the hog houses 
clean. The barn cleaner hauls the wet 
bedding out of the building and dumps 
it into a manure spreader parked outside. 

Another facet of this type of opera- 


tion which Bob considers favorable, is 
that of centralizing the breeding opera- 
tions to cut down the amount of breed- 
ing stock needed, in turn reducing the 
capital investment. Some of Bob’s sows 
produce almost three litters per year. 
The sows are kept for an average of 
three litters; though this varies as plans 
change, and with the productivity of 
the sow. 

An integral part of this hog factory 
is the use of farrowing stalls. These 
are long, narrow stalls where the sows 
deliver their pigs and nurse them until 
weaning time. Part of the pen which 
extends beyond the pipes confining the 
sow provides an area where baby pigs 
are safe from accidental crippling or 
killing by the sow. 

“We can probably raise one and a 
half more pigs per litter with farrow- 
ing stalls than we can farrowing in the 
field. In fact, using farrowing stalls, the 
problem of pigs lost from being stepped 
on or lain on by the sow is practically 
non-existent,” Bob said. 

Probably the most complex aspect of 
the Brenton hog production system is 
that of nutrition. Bob uses a formula 
developed at Iowa State College, with 
the proportions and contents of the ra- 
tion changing as the pigs grow, in order 
to maintain maximum production. 

At present all of the feed for the 
Brenton pigs up to 100 pounds is mixed 
on the farm “from scratch.” Using 
relatively simple equipment, over 100 
tons of feed are mixed each month for 
the pigs under 100 pounds. Bob plans 
to mix the feed for the pigs over 100 
pounds at some future date but at 
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corn cmeeds are formulated with a mixer, weigh cart. 














present isn’t equipped to do so. 

“There’s actually more known,” says 
Bob, “about baby pig nutrition than 
there is about human baby nutrition. 
Of course, the reason is that you can 
get more baby pigs to experiment with, 
and you can kill them to study the 
results.” 

As an example of the complexity of 
the rations fed the pigs, Bob’s formula 
for pigs from three weeks of age until 
they reach 25 pounds of weight is re- 
produced here. The ingredients for a 
batch of just over one ton of the ration 
are: 855 pounds of corn; 200 pounds of 
rolled oats; 300 pounds of sugar; 200 
pounds of dried whey; 100 pounds of 
dried skim milk; 500 pounds of soy- 
bean oil meal; 50 pounds of condensed 
fish solubles; 34 pounds of dicalcium 
phosphate; 10 pounds of iodized salt; 
8 pounds of limestone; 4 pounds of 
trace minerals; and 50 pounds of an 
antibiotic and vitamin pre-mix that con- 
tains, among other things, Vitamins A, 
D-2, and B-12, Riboflavin; Calcium 
Pantothenate; Niacin; folic acid; ascor- 
bic acid; Thiamin and various anti- 
biotirs. 

Despite the apparent present com- 
plexity the operation is efficient. Bob 
says, “Really, we're still in the learn- 
ing stage for this type of operation. 
Every day something new is learned and 
changed in the way of feed formulas, 
equipment, and management.” 

Pointing out the efficiencies gained 
while using the method, he says, “Just 
within the four years we've been raising 
hogs by this system, we've increased the 
weight of our pigs, at eight weeks of 
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age, by ten pounds by the adoption of 
different feeds, antibiotics, facilities, etc. 
We've increased the weaning weight of 
our pigs at three weeks of age from an 
average of about nine pounds to an aver- 
age of eleven pounds, solely by the use 
of injectable iron to prevent anemia and 
improved feeds and housing.” 

Bob disclaims any credit for the meth- 
od, saying, “This system is no invention 
of ours, but one that’s been worked out 
with a lot of study by Iowa State Col- 
lege and other organizations all over 
the country. It’s really an example of 
how we've taken advantage of the re- 
search and experimental work that many 
people could use.” 

The corn Bob uses for his feed is 
grown entirely on the Brenton Brothers’ 
farms he manages. About half of some 
5,000 acres of Dallas County land is 
used for corn production. He also feeds 
out about 300 to 400 head of cattle per 
year and has a stock cow herd of about 
100. 

Bob and his attractive, blonde wife, 
Babette, live on the edge of Dallas Cen- 
ter. They were married at the end of 
their junior years at Iowa State where 
he majored in Farm Operations; she in 
Home Economics. The Brentons have 
one daughter, Carroll, 15 months old. 
Bob, who enjoys fishing, hunting, and 





Office records enable Bob Brenton to determine efficiency of his hog practices. 


skiing, started his present career in 1955 
after a two-year hitch in the artillery. 

Not surprisingly, young Brenton looks 
as much like a banker as a farmer. His 
father is W. Harold Brenton, president 
of the Brenton banks (13 in Iowa) and 
national treasurer of the Republican 
Party. There are two other boys and 
four girls in the family. One brother, 
Bill, is in the banking business; another, 
Junius or “Buzz,” is in the service. In 
the case of the hog business, the con- 
nections are a little too obvious. Harold 
Brenton is quick to point out that the 
hog system was Bob’s own idea and 
that he deserves all the credit for it, 
just as he would have been responsible 
if it hadn’t worked out. 

Bob Brenton believes that his type of 
operation portends the future for hog 
production. “There are many farmers 
raising pigs by the same method we are, 
though usually on a smaller scale. I 
think it’s the coming thing. Using this 
method a farmer can hit better markets, 
use his spare time in the winter months, 
raise better litters, and gain more ef- 
ficiency. It’s such an efficient system that 
if taken up by enough farmers could 
be a factor in keeping the hog business 
from going where the broiler business 
went; and helping to keep the family 
size farm in competition.” 



















Norman Baker - King of 


This elusive, powerful radio personality 


turned his talents to exploiting human 


misery with the slogan “Cancer Can Be Cured.” 


“THERE he is,” an overalled farmer 
shouted. 

The crowd of 30,000 pressed toward 
the stage platform where a dapper little 
man in a white suit walked toward the 
microphone. 

“It’s him—Norman Baker,” yelled a 
woman, holding her child high for a 
glimpse. 

The year was 1930; the setting was 
a park in Muscatine, lowa. The oc- 
casion was a macabre medical experi- 
ment where the man in the white suit 
was to rip the top off a man’s skull 
before 60,000 gaping eyes of a hor- 
rified public. 

The patient was one Mangus Johnson, 
of Galesburg, Illinois. Baker claimed he 
suffered from cancer of the brain and 
proposed to cure him with a delicate 
brain operation performed publicly in 
the dust-filled Muscatine park. 

As the crowd gawked, Baker ripped 
off the man’s scalp. Then the Illinois 
farmer was placed in a chair and the 
crowd filed by, staring open-mouthed 
at his bloody, scalpless head. 

Satisfying the morbid curious, Baker 
stitched the man’s skull into place. “This 
man is cured of cancer,” he then bel- 
lowed. “So you folks remember dreaded 
cancer is curable at the Baker Institute 
here in Muscatine.” 

He stepped from the stage, entering 
his purple Cord automobile. A slight 
man in his mid-forties, his face was 
lean and freckled, with a wide, thin 
mouth. Bright, intense eyes were deep- 
set under an unruly thatch of snow 
white hair. 
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by WARREN B. SMITH 


A former vaudeville showman, Baker 
was a dapper individual. He had a 
flamboyant air, wearing loud patterned 
ties and purple shirts. 

“Cancer is curable,” became his slo- 
gan. This controversial phrase enabled 
the fiery little son of the Iowa soil to 
perpetrate the greatest mass medical 
fraud of all times. Mention his name 
to the United States Postal Inspectors 
or the American Medical Association 
and you'll get a groan in reply. It took 
them ten years to stop him! 

Before the thick steel doors of Leaven- 
worth prison closed behind him, Baker 
carved his niche in life: he was patron 
saint of big time cancer quackery back 
in the ring-a-ding-ding days of the late 
twenties and thirties. 

Born in Muscatine on November 27, 
1882, he treated an estimated 100,000 
people with his cancer cure. He grossed 
an estimated $10,000,000 in ten years— 
without ever curing anybody of any- 
thing, the American Medical Associa- 
tion says. 

In his heyday, pocketing about 
$100,000 monthly, the quick tempered, 
egomaniacal quack would look the world 
square in the eye—and if he didn’t like 
what he saw he'd yell “Go to hell!” 
And all the while he'd be toting a 
pistol—or holding a sub-machine gun. 

He was embroiled in dozens of sensa- 
tional law suits and provided a constant 
stream of sensational headlines for 
newspapers. His eccentric perchance for 
purple—in shirts and automobiles—pro- 
vided reams of colorful copy for writers. 

His bid to infamy came with the 





Baker Institute at Muscatine. He pro- 
claimed to the world, via his powerful 
radio station K-TNT, that cancer could 
be cured and he was just the fellow 
who could do it. 

He took quackery from the hands of 
small-time operators and merchandised 
it with every form of modern advertis- 
ing media. Not even his protege, Harry 
Hoxsey, currently residing in Texas and 
recognized as “top banana” in present- 
day quackery, has equalled his exploits. 

Baker was a power in Iowa during 
his reign, and his midday radio broad- 
casts were heard throughout the Middle- 
west. He pitched the controversial can- 
cer cure interspersed with radical politi- 
cal and economic theories. 

His radio station was said to be an 
important factor in election of another 
Iowan, Herbert Hoover of West Branch, 
to the presidency. Hoover’s campaign 
managers credited the pioneer radio man 
as being a great help in carrying the 
Midwest. Speaking in July of 1958, 
Baker said: “Hoover and his campaign 
managers gave me credit for carrying 
the Midwest for him and helping to 
break the Solid South. For this radio 
campaign day and night, he was to have 
an investigation made of the American 
Medical Association. After his election 
he told me in the White House he 
would see what he could do. He never 
did anything.” 

When Baker started The Midwest 
Free Press, a daily newspaper, President 
Hoover pressed a golden telegraph key 
in the White House that started presses 
rolling on the first edition. The Des 
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Moines k.-gister comi: 2nted: “The Presi- 
dent has more to do with Bake: than 
pushing buctons,” infer-ing a link be- 
tween the two. 

Baker’s Midwes: Free Press and a 
magavine, TNT (for ‘he Naked 
Truth), trumpeted his radical beliefs to 
thousands of believing Midwesterners. 

Each of his operations were integrated 
to operate around the cancer cure and 
radio station K-TNT. The pitch was 
always “cancer is curable at the Baker 
Institute, Muscatine, Iowa.” 

“Before this charlatan was through 
he had one out of every eight persons 
believing he had cancer,” the AMA, 
Baker’s archenemy, reported. 

Baker’s education went no further 
than two years of high school, after 
which he entered vaudeville with a hyp- 
notism and mental telepathy act. Life 
on the road sharpened his wits and 
developed his natural talent for flam- 
boyant showmanship. 

In 1914, he returned to Muscatine and 
began manufacturing calliophones, a 
modernized version of the old Missis- 
sippi river boat calliopes. The instru- 
ment operated off compressed air and 
was an instantaneous success with car- 
nival and show people. 

By 1929, at the age of 45, Norman 
was a prosperous Muscatine business- 
man. In addition to the calliophone 
manufacturing plant, he owned several 
retail stores, a correspondence school 
that taught oil painting by mail, an 
automobile tire manufacturing business, 
and several other operations. 

When he constructed station K-TNT 
in 1925, Muscatine merchants were slow 
to recognize the value of radiu advertis- 
ing. The situation would have dismayed 
many a man—but not Norman. 

He established his own stores, printed 
catalogues and brochures, seliing his 
own wares over the airwaves. He sold 
cigars, candy, groceries, auto tires and 
batteries, radio sets, and hundreds of 
other items. This created resentment, as 
he competed with virtually every mer- 
chant in the community. 

The Baker Institute, his hospital, was 
founded in 1929, after five test patients 
were supposedly cured in a heavily ad- 








Norman Bakr emerges from *be Muscatine C. unty jail in 1937 after serving one day. 


vertised experiment. W 1e vaker broad- 
cast for additionai patients, clair. .ng 
the five original guinea pigs were in 
robust healih, ‘our were dead and the 
fifth was dying. 

But the new media of radio and Nor- 
man’s homey, persuasive voice began 
bringing patients to the hospical by th 
hundreds. They formed lengthy lines 
each morning, frightened that their icn 
dollar diagnosis would reveal cancer. 
It always did. 

Norman began to claim amazing 
cures. But the American Medical As- 
sociation charged that ouly a small per- 
centage of his patients had cancer to 
begin with; that those who suffered 
from the disease were shipped home in 
pitiful condition. 

His radio broadcasts were an almost 
unbelievable mixture of hideous mouth- 
ings. He harped against the medical pro- 
fession in general, and especially the 
American Medical Association and Dr. 
Morris Fishbein. He told listeners never 
to visit a doctor. Displaying a bizarre 






sense of humor, he tagged the AMA 
“The American Meatcutters Associa- 
tio: ’ and said that M. D. was the ab- 
breviat’ a for “More Dough.” He called 
the Att rne General of Iowa “a yellow- 
beiuted coward.’ 

Throughvut it all, he interspersed his 
harang’es with his down-to-earth views 
on medicin On vaccination, he claimed 
se-ums were nothing more than “cow 
; 3 which will cause syphillis.” His 
broadcasted advice for appendicitis suf- 
terers was “rub the abdomen downward 
with a hct onion poultice and if the ap- 
pendix is kinked it will straighten out.” 

Talk like this could not go on forever. 
Private individuals and organizations be- 
gan to speak up against the man and 
his o; -cations. Baker defended his radio 
station and his tactics. But the Federal 
Communications Commission eventually 
banned the static. from the air as “un- 
desirable.” 

Even with loss of the station, Norman 
was still a jump ahead of everyone. 
Greasing palms south of the border, 
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Part of the crowd which assembled at K-INT to see cancer patient's skull removed. 


he moved his transmitter facilities to 
Neuvo Laredo, Mexico, and constructed 
station XENT. A _ veritable colossus 
with 150,000 watts, its signals were 
heard throughout the hemisphere. 

The little man was wielding enor- 
mous influence in Muscatine by this 
time, but he couldn’t control the local 
newspaper. The Muscatine Journal, con- 
trolled by Davenport’s E. P. Adler and 
the Lee Syndicate, were against him 
from the beginning, terming his cancer 
concoctions “fraudulent.” 

This opposition had led Norman to 
set up his Daily Midwest Free Press 
with 975 stockholders. The newspaper 
was well-edited and competently printed, 
but it was suspended after a time, with 
Norman retaining the presses, equip- 
ment, and the building. For the most 
part, the near-thousand stockholders sat 
around on their porches trying to figure 
out how he'd managed it. 

In 1931, following prodding by the 
Muscatine Journal and the Muscatine 
County Medical Association, a grand 
jury returned an indictment against 


Baker for practicing medicine without 
a license. After litigation he was en- 
joined from practicing medicine by the 
court and subsequently leased his hos- 
pital to a hireling, Dr. J. L. Statler. 
This was the first breeze of trouble 
for the Muscatine quack. Articles in the 
AMA Journal and Hygenia magazine 
called attention to Baker as “a business- 
man who is selling a cancer cure with 
cigars and groceries as a sideline.” 
“He has even claimed the AMA has 
offered a million dollars for his cure 
with intentions of forcing it off the 
market,” the article continued. “This 
lie is so obviously false it needs only 
light thought by any person above a 
moron to be convinced of its fallacy.” 
Norman didn’t take the accusations 
sitting down. He fought back, suing the 
AMA for half a million, citing the 
articles as libellous. Tried in federal 
court at Davenport, it was one of the 
most sensational trials in Iowa history. 
The case lasted a month and was cov- 
ered by reporters from metropolitan 
newspapers and national magazines. 


reka Springs, Arkansas, was set up after Baker left Iowa. 
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Witnesses filed through the courtroom, 
testifying they had been cured of can- 
cer. Edward Burke, AMA counsel, dis- 
credited their testimony by showing 
none had cancer before treatment began. 
Patients were still waiting in line for 
admittance, yet a staff member testified 
diagnosis cards were often filled out be- 
fore they were examined. 

A Des Moines doctor’s testimony 
added a sensational element to the trial. 
The renegade medico testified how ex- 
amination of female patients was more 
like a burlesque show. Baker’s chosen 
cronies were allowed to sit in a dark- 
ened rear room, while unclad patients 
were paraded before a row of flood- 
lamps. 

“They were disrobed and displayed 
for the benefit of a not unappreciative 
audience, while Norman Baker acted as 
master of ceremonies,” chronicled one 
metropolitan newspaper. 

At the trial the AMA also debunked 
the famous “brain operation” performed 
by Baker and his henchmen. AMA’s 
testimony revealed the patient, Mangus 
Johnson, was suffering from osteomyeli- 
tis, a decay of the bone. Only the outer 
portion of his scalp was removed. What 
spectators mistook for the brain was 
nothing more than the medullary por- 
tion of the skull. 

Another set of headlines filled news- 
papers when a federal marshal noticed 
a bulge under Baker’s coat. He found 
the Muscatine man to be carrying a 
pistol—illegal in a courtroom. As Baker 
had a permit to carry the weapon, the 
presiding judge failed to press contempt 
of court charges. 

A Baker associate recently revealed 
an interesting sequel to the pistol inci- 
dent: At that time Norman was con- 
cealing a machine gun under a robe in 
his car, fearing for his life. He was 
beginning to receive threatening letters 
from the heirs and assignees of his 
growing list of victims. 

In early March, 1932, the jury of 
farmers and small town businessmen 
brought in a verdict for the AMA, leav- 
ing Norman with several thousand dol- 
lars in court costs. Norman’s attorney 
in the fiasco, J. C. France of Tipton, 
Iowa, later had to sue for his fee. 

The Muscatine millionaire dropped 
another libel suit against producers of 
March of Time, Inc., for featuring the 
hospital in a film on cancer quackery. 
Baker was down but far from out. 

That same year Norman organized a 
radical farmers organization. It was agi- 
tator and the prime cause behind the 
infamous Cedar County Cow War, when 
Iowa State militia had to quell angry 

(Continued on page 55) 




















Three generations of Vernons have helped create 


the nation’s second largest advertising specialty firm. 


ITHIN its own organization, The 

Vernon Company runs’ what 
might be termed the “Idea-of-the-Month 
Club.” Every year the Newton firm 
introduces some twelve to fifteen new 
products to its advertising specialty di- 
vision, in addition to discovering new 
uses for advertising mirrors, «ppropriate 
gift items for executives, and an appeal- 
ing calendar line. 

It is likely you have one or more of 
Vernon’s advertising specialties in your 
home or office right now—perhaps a 
two-in-one salt and pepper shaker, a 
rain gauge, or a plastic-cased metal 
tape measure. On it you will find the 
name of some local merchant who is 
seeking to win your good will or patron- 
age through a gift. Finding appropriate 
and novel items economical enough for 
large scale giving is no easy matter, as 
you can surmise. 

One of the first companies to enter 
the highly competitive advertising spe- 
cialty field, Vernon ranks high among 
the half dozen giants who dominate the 
business. As are its principal competi- 
tors, it is distinguished by an exclusive 
gift line—produced mainly in its own 
plant and sold by full-time salesmen. 

The dominant “exclusive” firms not 
only battle each other but some 20,000 
individual agents operating independent- 
ly or through a wholesale house, often 
on a part-time basis. Over 1,200 small 
factories keep them supplied with spe- 
cialty products. 

The principle of finding an appealing 
product, selling it rapidly, and produc- 
ing it efficiently, is familiar. The adver- 
tising specialty field, however, adds 
some important qualifications. Here you 
are expected to coin catchy slogans, de- 
vise workable merchandizing campaigns 





< A VERNON PRODUCT 


This imitation piece of chamois or 
shammy cloth that carries our heading 
is used by The Vernon Company in a 
series of collection letters sold to busi- 
ness firms. They die-cut it to give a 
ragged-edge appearance before adding 
an appeal for you “to clean up your 
account.” 


for customers, provide suitable artwork, 
and invent unusual production machin- 
ery. Even so, the average life of any 
item, in terms of volume sales, is only 
three to four years. And on a “hot” 
new product, you may have only six 
months’ sales advantage on your com- 
petitors, even if you have developed it 
from scratch. 

Under such circumstances, the Vernon 
Company can take justifiable pride in 
having chalked up a sales gain every 
year for the last 22 years. Today, it 
ranks second to Brown and Bigelow 
in the field. 


PHOTOS BY TYLER STUDIO 


Vernon-devised dryer speeds vinyl drying. 





Three generations of Vernons (Fred L.; W. F. Jr.; W. F.) survey array of products. 
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Tool and die section builds jigs, heat dealing dies, and other special equipment. 


Infra-red oven here etches paint from silk-screening into silhouette calendar tops. 


Order department is jammed at heighth of season in fall, is slated for more space. 


Head of the Vernon organization to- 
day is W. F. Vernon, son of the founder 
and present board chairman, Fred L. 
Vernon. A big, engaging man of 54, 
Bill Vernon constantly roams over the 
country checking on his sales force and 
seeking new ideas. The company’s 450 
salesmen and field managers are the 
principal source of product suggestions, 
followed by the Newton plant, cus- 
tomers, and inventors. 


THE IDEA SEARCH 


“The romance of this business is in 
the development of ideas,” Vernon 
points out. “Sometimes you must go a 
long way to find just what you want. 
I first spotted the “rocket” pen, a take- 
off on the bullet pencil and one of our 
current bestsellers, on the desk of a 
friend in Philadelphia. He had received 
it from a fellow in California whom I 
looked up a couple of weeks later. This 
man had ordered the pen from an out- 
fit in North Dakota. Heading up there, 
I found that a banker owned the firm 
making them, but was unhappy with 
the business. He had $40,000 tied up in 
molds and dies, but no sales organiza- 
tion. He was happy to have us buy him 
out and give him a royalty. 

“One of the first plastic kitchen 
items in this business,” Vernon went 
on, “was the two-in-one-shaker. You've 
seen them—a divider in the middle and 
a tent-like top so you can pour salt from 
one way and pepper the other. Well, 
this was suggested to us by two cus- 
tomers in Wisconsin, a banker and a 
feed man. We brought them down here 
to discuss it—we like to do that so they 
can see the size of our operation—and 
bought the rights. We've sold three or 
four million dollars worth of them so 
far and keep bringing out new models 
using new materials and new sizes.” 

The litter bag, a current bestseller, 
was Vernon’s own idea, as many are. 
“I was riding with one of our salesmen 
in California and noticed he had a pa- 
per sack in his car for trash. It struck 
me there might be a market for a vinyl 
bag that could be attached to the win- 
dow handle. We are always on the 
lookout for timely ideas and with the 
anti-litter campaign going on all over 
the country, this was certainly one. 
We've produced over a million of them 
so far. They were distributed at the 
Governor's Conference in Miami this 
year and we have had letters of thanks 
from nearly all of the wives, as well 
as the governors themselves. A lot of 
imitators have entered the field since, 
but we had a six months’ head start.” 

Royalties run from 214% to 5% in 
the advertising specialty business. Firms 
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like Vernon are besieged by ideas from 
inventors. Recently an executive thumbed 
through a file of recent rejections that 
included such gems as a slide rule for 
bowlers to calculate their average, a 
floating key chain for anglers, and a 
one-man mattress carrier. 

Promising suggestions are thrashed out 
by a special executive committee. After 
a basic idea is tentatively agreed upon, 
it goes to the creative department headed 
by Arnold Lekberg who has three as- 
sistants, including an artist and a fac- 
tory engineer. This team perfects the 
product for further consideration, mak- 
ing a working model of it, if possible, or 
a finished drawing if it is to be molded 
or plastic. If the idea is finally ap- 
proved, the creative men work with the 
firm’s six tool and die makers in de- 
signing the production equipment. 

The creative excitement of the adver- 
tising specialty business reaches a peak 
during the lull between sending out 
sample products to the salesmen and 
the receipt of the first orders. Occa- 
sionally, the company comes up with a 
complete dud. More often it has a 
moderate success on its hands. And 
every year or two, one item will take 
off like a rocket. 

About one in 200 ideas the Vernon 
Company considers seriously is usable. 
“We reject a lot of good ideas that are 
not suited to our business,” Bill Vernon 
points out. “We need a novel, useful 
item with a place for advertising copy. 
It should also give us continuity. Al- 
most everything we make and sell is for 
the car, kitchen, desk, wall, or pocket.” 

A new product requires a considerable 
investment. If it is a plastic item, the 
molds will usually run from $4,000 to 
$9,000 and can go much higher. An- 
other $10,000 to $20,000 will be spent 
on promotion. 

The Vernon executives operate on the 
assumption that nearly anything they 
dream up can be manufactured. Plaat 
engineers and tool and die makers, who 
are adept at inventing *new machines 
and techniques, are constantly seeking 
new materials and methods. The com- 
pany will not hesitate to put in new and 
expensive equipment if it is needed. 


SPECIAL SPECIALTIES 


While specialties are the attention- 
getters at Vernon, a considerable por- 
tion of the firm’s volume comes from 
executive gifts and calendars. The most 
popular calendar series for Vernon has 
featured silhouette designs in black plas- 
tic, a pad attached. Recently the com- 
pany has expanded in the field and 
started to bring the entire operation in- 
to its own plant. 














The executive gift line, sold princi- 
pally for Christmas distribution, was 
started eight years ago. Most of the 
items in it were manufactured by out- 
side suppliers to Vernon specifications. 
Walnut goods, popular right now, are 
produced by two firms in Missouri and 
one in Marengo. Carving blocks, tables 
(sometimes set with ceramic tiles), and 
bowls are among the best sellers. Im- 
ported gifts such as cutlery also rank 
high. The company aims for about 30 
gifts in every price range and adds 
about 50 to its total executive line an- 
nually, many of them being improved 
designs on old items. The biggest unit 
range for these gifts is $6.50 to $10.00, 
but you can order an imported silver 
set selling for $150 if you wish. 

Scattered throughout the United States 
and Canada are 450 salesmen, including 
85 field managers, representing Ver- 
non’s many lines. While operating on a 
commission and override, they are em- 
ployed on a full-time basis and receive 
social security, insurance, and hospitali- 
zation benefits. The better salesmen 
earn from $10,000 to $20,000 a year 
and a few go well above that. 

To keep its widespread force operat- 
ing smoothly and effectively, Vernon 
publishes a weekly bulletin, conducts 
semi-annual sales clinics in 36 cities 
around the country, and brings the sales- 
men back to Newton at least once every 
three years. Operating under an “Idea 
Advertising” trademark, the salesmen 
try to help customers plan well-rounded 
advertising programs using several me- 


From his desk, president W. F. Vernon confers with executives L. L. Peirce, T. D. 
Davis, N. G. Griffith (all vice-presidents) and W. F. Vernon Jr. (special sales). 








dia and emphasize the exclusive guaran- 
tee they can give on one item in a given 
trade territory. 

Vernon currently has 65,000 custom- 
ers who send in 80,000 orders annually. 
Since the average order is small (less 
than $100) and individualized, it re- 
quires considerable processing. 


MANUFACTURING MAZE 


Vernon’s manufacturing facilities cov- 
er over 150,000 square feet of floor 
space. The eleven buildings are studded 
with small assembly lines producing the 
variety of company products. Much of 
the work is with hard plastic or vinyl. 
Specialized machines, usually made by 
Vernon’s own tool and die makers, often 
run on a two-shift basis for efficient use. 

A considerable portion of the produc- 
tion effort is bent to imprinting the cus- 
tomer’s name and other information on 
an item. Twenty-one artists are used to 
make up advertising designs. They are 
usually applied by the silk screen 
process, although the firm can handle 
hot stamping, embossing, and electro- 
etching. 

With extensive printing facilities Ver- 
non can handle all of its own needs in- 
cluding the preparation of four-color 
pages for salesmen’s catalogues. The 
mirror plant is the largest in the advei- 
tising specialty business. One of the 
buildings was destroyed in a $150,000 
fire last year, and is now housed in a 
new wing with highly automated equip- 
ment designed by Vernon’s four plant 
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‘Pocket rocket’ pens, imprinted by machine (r.), are crated for a cover coat dipping. 


engineers. The replacement buildings, 
incidentally, were built by the company’s 
full-time 15-man building crew. 

Where Vernon produced 25% of its 
items in 1939, it now makes 75% to 
80% of them. Many are made on special 
order in Germany, Italy, and Japan— 
often using the firm’s own dies and 
molds. 

To keep its orders flowing smoothly, 
Vernon requires 135 people in its main 
office. Another 20 are employed in pur- 
chasing and cost accounting. Of the 
350 people in the Newton plant, about 
75% are women. 

Directing operations on an executive 
level are Laro Peirce, executive vice- 
president; Noble Griffith, manufactur- 
ing v. p.; and Tom Davis, sales v. p. 
The newest member of the executive 
group is William Vernon Jr., the third 
generation of his family to enter the 
firm. In charge of special sales, young 
Bill has a son, William III, 3, ready to 
follow family tradition. A brother, John, 
also expects to join the company. He 
is now in the service in Germany. 


RECORD BOOK START 


Record books—for contractors, farm- 
ers, and housewives—started the Vernon 
Company’s line in 1902. F. L. Vernon, 
who had just come to Newton that 
year to work for One-Minute Washer, 
founded the company with the financial 
help of Fred Bergman, One-Minute’s 
president, and L. D. (Dick) Baum. 
Two salesmen were put on the road to 
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interest banks in the books, one of 
whom was C. E. Erickson, who later 
became a highly successful Des Moines 
businessman. 

Encouraged by the acceptance of these 
first advertising specialties, Vernon ex- 
panded into metal production with a 
broom holder which was an instant hit. 
Metal flour sifters and match boxes fol- 
lowed. The match box was the real 
foundation of the company. Improve- 
ments on the basic design over the years, 
such as adding a scratch panel, helped 
sell seven million of them. 

In the meanwhile, Vernon had bought 
out the interests of his backers and, by 
1910, had incorporated his firm as the 
Advertising Novelty Company. He had 
come a long way in a few years. Born 
at Melcher, Fred Vernon was largely 
self-educated. At one time he decided 
to attend Capitol City Commercial Col- 
lege in Des Moines which then featured 
a series of achievement tests that could 
lead to a diploma. Vernon sailed 
through them in six weeks for a degree 
and gave up formal schooling to be- 
come a teacher. Later he worked for a 
bank in Des Moines before coming to 
Newton. 

Until the mid-1920’s Vernon concen- 
trated on metal items and operated as 
a jobber for other specialty companies. 
The concern became the second largest 
distributor of wood-cased pencil in the 
country. About 1925, F. L. Vernon ven- 
tured into importing—Japanese art wall 
panels and Czechoslovakian wall pockets 





being big items. In this period the firm 
branched into imprinting table mats and 
pencils and built up a large line of 
advertising for political candidates. 

About three years after W. F. Ver- 
non started to work for his father the 
jig-saw puzzle craze of 1932-33 put the 
company on around-the-clock produc- 
tion. As it began to wane, the popularity 
of metal items increased again with 
metal push guards for screen doors, kick 
plates, screen door handles and other 
items. Imprinting these metal preducts 
economically led Vernon into the silk 
screen processing field in 1935. They 
were pioneers in using it for advertising 
reproduction. The same year the com- 
pany went into mirrors. The Newton 
firm was now also manufacturing 
premiums for General Mills and other 
large companies. 

In 1939, the Vernon Company made 
two important steps. It bought the 
property of the old Woodrow Washer 
Company, and it introduced a full-time 
sales organization selling only Vernon 
products. Starting with a nucleus of 15 
men, the sales force quickly rose to 50. 

The radical new approach for Vernon 
was a considerable gamble and had 
hardly been tested when World War II 
put the company into war production— 
turning out ammunition chests and 
boxes. When the war ended, an Army 
“E” under its belt, Vernon was in an 
excellent position to expand fast. It 
adopted its present corporate name, 
added new salesmen to the skeleton 
force it had kept during the war, and 
took advantage of a metal inventory 
from its war work to introduce a rain 
gauge. Shortly thereafter the firm went 
into the production of plastic specialties 
on a major scale and expanded its 
manufacturing facilities rapidly. 

Sparkplug of the new era, Bill Ver- 
non has been with the family company 
since 1929, the same year he was mar- 
ried to Marjorie Herrick of Olean, New 
York, a granddaughter of U. S. Senator 
Lafe Young, ®8ne-time publisher of the 
Des Moines Capitol. Vernon has one 
sister, Grace, who now lives in Cleve- 
land. As his father and his oldest son, 
Bill Vernon is a golf buff. He is a for- 
mer captain of the golf team at SUI. 

The Vernons are avid football fans, 
and some of their friends feel with 
good reason. One of them recently re- 
marked, “Running a company like theirs 
is something like coaching a football 
team. Ideas are your offense, salesmen 
your defense. A new product is a Sat- 
urday game. It takes good recruiting and 
a good organization to keep things click- 
ing.” And according to the sales’ polls, 
Vernon is clicking mightily. 
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Iowa Landmarks: 


Old Zion - Jowa’s First Cajntol 


Started in 1836, this Burlington church had a 


wonderfully varied career before it was razed. 


3 pacprwageeng Old Zion probably 
had the most unusual history of 
any church in the country. In the years 
between 1837 and 1881, it served as a 
Methodist meeting house, a statehouse, 
a courthouse, and a community meeting 
place. Within its walls resounded the 
yells of an Indian war dance and echoed 
the solemn words of the death penalty. 
In it rose the oratory of debating legis- 
lators and the shouts of celebrating 
militiamen. 

On a pleasant Sunday afternoon last 
April, a marker to Old Zion was dedi- 
cated by representatives of the Iowa- 
Des Moines Methodist Conference, spon- 
sor of the memorial, and the Burlington 
Elks Lodge, present owners of the site 
which is now a parking lot. 

The ceremony recalied the story of the 
erection of Old Zion as related by its 
original builder, Dr. William R. Ross, 
in a speech made at the Semi-Centennial 
celebration in 1896: “In 1837 I com- 
menced the foundation of Old Zion and 
built the house, which was free for every 
order to preach in, and was occupied 
three sessions by the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Iowa Territory, and by the Fed- 
eral and District Courts.” 

Ross had paid $100 for two lots on 
which excavation started in 1836. Ac- 
tual construction began the following 
year. On June 15, 1836, Dr. Ross con- 
tracted for brick at $7.50 a thousand 
and stonework to complete the build- 
ing. Trustees of the church, elected June 
14, 1838, immediately pushed building 
plans toward completion. 

Financial difficulties arose, however, 
and the situation became so serious that 
the pastor, the Rev. Nicholas Bastion, 
Set out eastward on a fund-raising tour. 
But the hapless minister returned “out 
of pocket not less than $55.” 

Hopelessness was changed to hope- 

(Continued on page 54) 





by LLOYD MAFFITT 





Of classic design, Old Zion served as a courthouse, barracks, legislative site. 
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The Fox and Sac of Yesteryear -- 


Battle Lines on the Des Moines 


Over 200 years ago a French party pursued the 
Fox and Sac to a place near present-day Des Moines, 


only to battle to a draw and to retreat without honor. 


“FOR FOUR days our party had 
nothing to eat but twelve dogs and a 
horse that was killed near the Foxes’ 
fort. Several soldiers were obliged to 
eat their moccasins.” 

So wrote the French Captain Joseph 
Des Noyelles of the desperate condition 
of his 230 men after they had struggled 
for eight months across 1,300 wind- 
swept miles to fight the combined Sac 
and Fox tribes on the banks of the Des 
Moines River, almost at the very site 
where the city of Des Moines now 
stands. These men were on an expedi- 
tion to punish the two tribes in the 
winter of 1734-1735. 


Pipe Dancer 





by BUD STICKLER 


This was only another chapter in the 
turbulent history of the Fox Indians— 
always a thorn in the side of the French. 
They were one of the tribes of the Al- 
gonquins, but the only one against whom 
the French ever made war. They called 
themselves “Musquakee” or “red earth 
people.” The French referred to them 
as “les renards”—"the foxes.” 

From their first contact the French 
and Fox had been at war. In 1712, the 
Fox nearly succeeded in driving the 
French back into Canada when they 
laid siege to Fort Detroit. But the 
French and their Indian allies raised 
the siege and defeated the Fox, killing 
500 of the tribe’s braves. 

After the Detroit battle, there was a 
fitful peace of two years. But in 1714, 
the struggle was renewed when five 
Frenchmen were killed in their canoes 
near Michilimacinac in the Michigan 
territory. From Quebec City, the French 
governor sent word to his outposts that 
the Fox must be brought under control. 

For 14 years the so-called “Renards 
War” sputtered across the upper Mis- 
sissippi valley and around the Great 
Lakes. In 1728, an expedition of French- 
men from Quebec and Louisiana de- 
scended on the Fox territory in Illinois, 
burning villages and cornfields. This 
force met the Fox in 1730, on the 
Illinois plain between the Wabash and 
Illinois rivers. More than 200 Fox war- 
riors were killed; 200 women and chil- 
dren were put to the sword; and an- 
other 400 women and children were 
taken prisoner and scattered as slaves 
among the Indian allies of the French. 

For a time, the French thought they 
had taken care of the Fox for good. It 
was then that the Fox joined with the 
Sac—in an alliance that would last un- 
til the present—to regain their strength. 


(This coalition still exists in the Tama 
Indian community.) After the union of 
the tribes, the French again began to 
worry, particularly after a French offi- 
cer was killed in a Sac village in what 
is now Wisconsin. 

In 1734, a party of 80 well-armed 
Frenchmen gathered in Quebec under 
orders to punish the Sac and reassert 
authority over both tribes. They knew 
their enemies were to the west of them, 
but they had no notion they would 
follow them all the way to what is 
now Iowa. The long march would take 
all of the toughness that these flint- 
hearted Frenchmen of Canada’s wood- 
lands could muster. 

The French left Quebec in August 
and proceeded by water to Detroit. 
There they were joined by 150 Indian 
allies—as savage as the enemy they 
were after. These were mostly friendly 
Iroquois with some Hurons and Potta- 
wattamies among them. 

By the time the party was ready to 
leave Detroit, it was January of 1735. 
They set out by land and entered the 
Illinois country below Lake Michigan. 
The Fox normally lived in southern 
Wisconsin and north central Illinois. 
But after their earlier defeats at the 
hands of the French, they had joined 
the Sac and crossed the Mississippi in- 
to Iowa. 

Indian informers told the French that 
the Sac and Fox had encamped on the 
Wapsipinicon River in east central Iowa. 
The French party decided to follow. It 
crossed the Mississippi on ice some- 
where between the present sites of Du- 
buque and Davenport. 

The Frenchmen and their allies pushed 
on in the bitter cold until they reached 
the Sac and Fox village—only to find 
that their enemies had treked to an- 
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other encampment; they had _ been 
warned of the enemy’s approach. By 
this time it was March. 

If Des Noyelles, the leader of the 
French force, had ordered his men to 
return to Detroit, he probably would 
have had a mutiny on his hands. Al- 
though his Indian allies had suffered 
as much as the French, they called 
for the chase to continue that they 
might fulfill their dreams of slaughter 
and loot. 

So the party pressed on, crossing the 
Wapsipinicon and Iowa rivers. Most of 
the smaller streams were filled with 
melting ice, and the men had to ford 
them in water up to their necks. Their 
clothing now hung in rags from their 
hunger-ridden frames; their feet were 
blackened by frost bite. They were an 
army of scarecrows when their scouts 
reported that the Sac and Fox village 
was but a few miles away. 

The Frenchmen were anxious to get 
on with the fight so they could return to 
their homes in Quebec. However, their 
ardor for battle suddenly chilled when 
they saw the Indian village. The com- 
bined Sac and Fox forces were gathered 
into a city of 55 lodges. This meant 
there were at least 300 seasoned war- 
riors facing them, compared to the rag- 
ged and weakened French force of 230. 

The village was on the west bank of 
the Des Moines and the river was filled 
with floating ice even though it was 
now April. The French were in favor 
of holding a council with the Sacs in 
an effort to persuade them to desert the 
Fox and return to their former homes 
in eastern Wisconsin. But the Indian 
allies were spoiling to fight and they 
painted themselves for war. Their chief 
told Des Noyelles that his men were 
willing to swim the icy waters to come 
to grips with the enemy. To this sug- 
gestion, the captain at first said no. The 
chief called the Frenchman a coward. 
Finally, Des Noyelles allowed 40 Indians 
and seven Frenchmen to attack. They 
crossed the river on driftwood, pushing 
their way through floating cakes of ice. 

The Sac and Fox warriors were so 
surprised by the maneuver and the 
attackers’ withering musket fire that 
they retreated into the woods. After 
nightfall, the outnumbered French and 
Iroquois withdrew to the safety of the 
main party. 

Several more days of sporadic skir- 
mishes followed. Finally, Des Noyelles 
met with the chiefs of the Sac and told 
them that the governor of New France 
guaranteed them peace if the Sac would 
only renounce the Fox and return to 
Wisconsin. The Indians then held their 
own parley and the Fox warned the Sac: 











Mounted Warrior 


“Dogs that ye are, if you abandon us, 
we will eat your women and children 
as soon as you have gone out. We will 
then fight against you and afterward 
against the French.” 

The Sac decided to stick with the Fox. 

With the parley unsuccessful and the 
battle at an impasse, hunger forced the 
French and their allies to break off ac- 
tion and drag themselves to the Illinois 
country. In all the fighting, Des Noyel- 
les’ party lost two Frenchmen and one 
Huron. The winter, hunger, and the 
long march had been the worse enemy, 
crippling and maiming the men. The 
Sac and Fox casualties were 30 men 
killed or taken prisoner by the invad- 
ing force. 

To the French, the outcome was some- 
thing less than satisfactory after all of 
the suffering and hardship they had 
endured. But the Sac and Fox did not 
regard themselves as victors. They pon- 
dered about these men who had marched 
all the way from Quebec just for a battle. 
The unrelenting and stubborn pursuit 


impressed the Sac and Fox so much they 
never again openly threatened French 
power in the upper Mississippi valley. 

After the fight between the French 
force and the Sac and Fox on the Des 
Moines River, the still umeasy French 
sent one Sieur Marin to build a fort on 
the Iowa side of the Mississippi to keep 
a watchful eye on the Indians. The out- 
post, Fort Marin, was opposite the 
mouth of the Wisconsin River, slightly 
south of the fur trading center at Prairie 
du Chien. The fort reported no attacks 
from the Sac and Fox, and the Indians 
left the fur traders alone. 

However, one historian wrote that 
the Sac and Fox may have won the 
war in the long run. “The resistance 
of one fierce, barbarous people, secretly 
dreaded yet admired by the other tribes, 
undermined French influence in the up- 
per Mississippi valley and hastened the 
changes that brought it to an end.” For 
when the British threatened to replace 
the French in North America, the Sac 
and Fox were their allies. 
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The Fox and Sac of Today -- 


A Far from Usual Business 


Y SEVERAL counts, Tama Indian 

Crafts can lay claim to being one 
of Iowa’s most colorful businesses. Op- 
erated by the Mesquakie Indians under 
the guidance of a University of Chicago 
sociologist, the group produces ceramic 
tiles and gift cards of original designs 
in a setting and under an organization 
that would drive the average business- 
man into the Foreign Legion. 

The base of operations is a house 
owned by the University of Chicago on 
the east edge of the Tama settlement. 
Here the porch has been turned over to 
silk screening; a shed near the house 
houses the kiln and other operations; 
the farmhouse dining room is used for 
displays and storage; the living room is 
more of an office, and the kitchen is a 
community center. The confusion seems 
nearly as great as that which rages 
during a gun battle in a western movie. 

Miraculously, and inexplicably, out of 
it all emerge products of good quality 
and interesting design. The illustrations 
on the opposite page have been taken 
from Tama tiles and cards, as have 


those on this and the preceding two 
pages, which were made from the black 
plates alone. 

Popular subject matters include In- 
dian dancers, deer, and women doing 
traditional tasks. Each basic illustration 
is the work of Charles Push-e-to-ne-qua 
and is made up by Tama Craft workers 
for five-color silk screening. The tiles 
come in three sizes (6” x 6”, 6” x 44”, 
and 444” square) and are backed in 
cork and with a short ribbon for hang- 
ing so they can be used as wall decora- 
tions or hot pads. 

Tama Crafts is an outgrowth of a 
Chicago research project which has been 
working with the lowa Mesquakies since 
1948. Lean, angular Robert Reitz, who 
has been charge d'affaires four years, 
started the crafts program a year after 
his arrival in an effort to help the Mes- 
quakies fit themselves into the American 
scheme. Now grossing $12,000 a year 
and still growing rapidly, Tama Crafts 
is run just as a regular business—but 
with certain interesting exceptions. 

The chairman is the person who has 





Buffalo Hunter 
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put in the most hours; the person with 
the next largest total is vice-chairman, 
and the secretary-treasurer is the third 
ranking person in time worked. This 
unusual seniority system is also used in 
assigning jobs and in alloting work. 
The person with the highest priority is 
not only the chairman, he or she is also 
the first to be able to work and must 
do the purchasing. 

Reitz maintains that this is the only 
type of organization possible to keep 
the program going. Elections would in- 
volve aggressive strivings which are not 
part of the Indian psychology. 

There are now eleven members of the 
craft program. They have all worked 
40 hours without pay to become a mem- 
ber and now earn $1.00-an-hour pay 
plus an equity in the business on the 
basis of their working time. 

Reitz calls the program “responsibility 
in research.” He feels too many sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists are inclined to 
delve into the lives of peoples such as 
the Tama Mesquakie without consider- 
ing the consequences of their investiga- 
tions. Reitz and the Chicago group have 
encouraged the Indians to work out 
their own goals and then try to fit 
them into the American system. In the 
project they have been aided by the 
Schwartzhaupt Foundation. 

The Tama Craft program is at a 
crucial stage at the present time. It has 
$8,000 in equipment and supplies, and 
advance orders indicating a gross of 
$22,000 next year. But it lacks capital 
to finance the operations. Furthermore, 
Reitz has had to return to Chicago and 
can come out only once a month until 
next June when his research funds will 
be completely gone. He intends to keep 


(Continued on page 56) 





Taken from two tiles made by the 
Tama Indians, the illustrations on 
the opposite page depict once D 
familiar scenes—corn harvesting 
(top), frying bread (bottom). 
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Salute to Royalty 


This autumn sunset, the afterglow 

of the season’s glorious pageantry, 

fuses the maples’ flame with bold 

scarlet of sumac and barberry beads, 

blended with shimmering aspen gold 

till the heavens blaze with a mighty cry, 

salute to royalty just gone by 

in crimson and gold. Bare trees now stand, 

shorn of their beauty, in quiet release, 

dark arms outheld like a mendicant band, 

awaiting the gift of the winter snow, 

with its benediction of rest and peace. 
—Harriet R. Bean 
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Another Mantle 


HANGE in Iowa comes more from the seasons than from 

the landscape itself. There is a quiet thrill in discovering 
familiar or beloved things garbed in new manner. A covered 
bridge in Madison County (above) seems to be more at ease 
in a snowy frame. Near Panora the old Lennon mill (over- 
leaf) fits gracefully into the stark, barren landscape. And 
taking full advantage of the bleak season is the sunset of a 
sky caught in the late fall of the year (opposite page). 





Photos: Phil McCafferty, above 
and centerspread; Joan Liffring, 
opposite and following page. 
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A Legacy in Quilts 


A devoted practitioner of the gentle art 
of quiltmaking, a Nichols woman still 


finds it a rewarding, relaxing pastime. 


by BERNICE BURNS 
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CENTURY ago the hills and plains 

of Iowa must have resembled a 
dark green blanket. Today a vast patch- 
work quilt stretches from river to river. 
Yellow squares of grain, calico patches 
of corn are set between velveteen strips 
of pasture and stitched with fences. 

When the pioneer farmers were busy 
cutting the unbroken sod into patches 
for wheat and corn and their wives were 
setting out their first gardens, quilting 
was a general practice. Every scrap of 
fabric was boarded, cut into precise geo- 
metric shapes and pieced together in 
wonderfully intricate designs. Quilt pat- 
terns were passed on from mother to 
daughter, traded between neighbors, and 
quilting bees were frequent. 

The art of quiltmaking has declined 
steadily since the turn of the century 
and Mrs. Anna Kirkpatrick of Nichols 
can’t understand why. Upstairs in the 
right front bedroom of her square white 
farm home, she has a stack of hand- 
made quilts which give colorful testi- 
mony to her conviction that quilting is 
a fascinating pastime. 

These fifty or more quilts, she will 
hasten to assure you, are “just the new 
ones I’m making for my grandchildren.” 
She has long since lost track of the num- 
ber which she has completed in her life. 

Her first quilt squares were stitched 
during recess at the Hayes country 
school in Franklin township near Sey- 
mour when she was eleven. 

“We didn’t put on pants and go out 
and play ball with the boys in 1890 the 
way my granddaughters do. We learned 
to embroider and to quilt. I don’t re- 
member which teacher first taught us 
quilting. It must have been either in the 
spring or fall because during the winter 
term we usually had a man teacher.” 

Whether like Colette’s small daugh- 
ter, young Anna McCabe discovered that 
sewing was fun because it allowed one 
“thinking time” or because she was fas- 
cinated by the myriad of ways one could 
put bits of fabric into patterns, quilt- 
ing became a favorite pastime. 

She was fourth in a family of seven 
gitls and three boys and there was plenty 
of sewing to be done. “Helping mother 
make our clothes was a necessity. Knit- 
ting our long stockings was a chore. 
Quilting was fun.” 

The children slept “dormitory style” 
in the two bedrooms upstairs. The stove 
Pipe ran through the girls’ room and 
kept it slightly above freezing tempera- 





tures. “It must have because we kept 
the canned fruit in a cupboard right by 
the chimney, but on winter mornings 
the air felt as if it were below zero!” 
Their parents had one of the bedrooms 
downstairs. A quilting frame was set 
up in the guest room almost the year 
around. 

Anna and her sisters practiced until 
their stitches were infinitesimal and in- 
visible. To be allowed to quilt with the 
ladies at a regular quilting bee was an 
honor won after only hours of needle- 
work. 

Many of the quilts went into family 
use but as they became more skilled, 
each daughter put aside some of her 
favorite designs for her hope chest. The 
summer of 1903, when Anna was nine- 
teen, she went to visit a cousin in Lone 
Tree and met John Kirkpatrick. After 
he had made the trip to Seymour a 
couple of times on the Rock Island 
train, she began quilting and knotting 
comforters in earnest. 

“John came courting about once a 





month and on September 6, 1905, we 
were married. It is a good thing we went 
to Lone Tree by train because I took 32 
quilts and comforters and a lot of can- 
ned fruit. My parents gave us a bed- 
room outfit and a cookstove, their stand- 
ard wedding gift for all the children.” 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick is sure that the faded 
red calico quilt on the small bed she 
keeps made up for visiting grandchildren 
is one of the hope chest collection. 

“The others were used so hard and 
washed so many times, they wore right 
down to the stitches.” 

Like mothers the world round, Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick keeps track of time in terms 
of when “so and so” was a baby. 

“Lowry arrived before William was 
quite seven. That made two boys and 
four girls. John was beginning to think 
that I'd have more help in the house 
than he would in the fields but we 
finally came out even. Five girls and 
five boys.” 

One boy lived but a day. The others, 
with their families, are now farming 





On her front porch, Mrs. Anna Kirkpatrick repairs a seam on one of her many quilts. 
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Flower basket pattern (top) is done by 
piecing and adding appliqued flowers. 
Sunflowers (middle) are pieced with a 
wide variety of colors. Elaborate floral 
quilt (bottom) is an embroidered work. 
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not far from the home place. Some of 
the girls have moved farther afield. 
The youngest, with whom Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick now spends the winters, lives 
in California. 

Pattern of life on the farm while the 
children were growing up was like one 
of her quilts, rich with both variety and 
repetition. John planted squares of rich 
bottom land in corn and oats and wheat. 
He and the boys raised “lots of pigs” 
and fattened “lots of cattle.” In the 
spring, the orchard was pink and white 
with cherry, apple, pear, and peach blos- 
soms. There was a blackberry patch and 
a grape arbor. “John was so fond of 
grapes.” They didn’t really find time to 
plant strawberries for quite a few years. 

A 1,000 quarts of fruit and vegetables 
(not counting pickles) were a summer's 
canning quota. 

“I still found time to make quilt 
squares and even to piece them together 
but except for an occasional quilting 
bee, I didn’t set up the quilting frame 
very often during the early years.” 

The “big house” in which Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick lives alone (on the rare occasion 
when there isn’t a grandchild visiting), 
has five rooms upstairs and down, but 
while the girls were home there just 
wasn't a spot where the quilt frame 
could be set up for very long. 

“I keep it now in what we called the 
music room, but I couldn’t do that while 
the girls were courting.” 

John wasn’t much for traveling. Ex- 
cept for the trips taking stock to Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, and Kansas City, he 
was happy to stay home .There was talk 
of taking a trip on their golden wedding 
anniversary, but “we missed it by seven 
years.” 

In the ten years since her husband’s 
death, Mrs. Kirkpatrick has discovered 
that traveling is an interesting way to 
keep one from noticing how empty a big 
house can be. She liked to explore the 
country by car until the children flatly 
refused to allow her to drive long dis- 
tances. Now she goes by bus, usually 
with a grandchild who is as eager for 
discovery as she. 

“An eleven to thirteen-year-old young- 
ster makes an ideal traveling companion. 
At that age, they want to see everything 
and are never bored or tired. I tried 
going with people my own age, but 
they are always wanting to just sit in- 
stead of explore.” 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick had definite senior- 
ity when she joined a group tour going 
to the Holy Land in 1955. She boasts 
slightly that tour manager, Dr. L. L. 
Dunnington, pastor of the Methcdist 
Church in Iowa City, tells everyone that 
she kept up with the best of younger 


members. ‘Even rode a camel!” 

However, she made it a practice not 
to go out in the evening but to rest up 
at the hotel. “Resting up” usually meant 
relaxing while her fingers were busily 
putting together a quilt square. Quilting 
is a hobby, she finds, which fits into the 
rest of your life without interfering. 

“You use scraps of fabric and scraps 
of time to make something beautiful 
which wil! last for years.” 

There is one signature quilt among 
the collection in the upstairs bedroom, 
but Mrs. Kirkpatrick has learned that 
every quilt holds memories. Not only do 
the bits of colored cotton remind one of 
of the dress from which they were left 
over, but certain squares revoke vivid 
recollections. Some were stitched as she 
kept vigil while someone was ill. Oth- 
ers were resolutely quilted during the 
months when Robert and Lowry were 
overseas during the war. 

A certain quilt always brings a 
chuckle because it proves that Anabelle, 
her youngest daughter, is as much of a 
quilt fan as her mother and not above 
using a certain slight of hand to get one. 

“Once she offered to take some 
squares back to California and put them 
together for me. Next time I visited 
her she had this very pretty quilt to 
show me and J didn’t realize it had only 
half as many squares as I had given her. 
Then she produced a duplicate which 
she had made for herself by using more 
plain squares than usual in each of 
them. I think the effect is even nicer.” 

There are a few duplicates among the 
quilts Mrs. Kirkpatrick has accumu- 
lated, but even those have a variety of 
color. 

Recently, Mrs. Kirkpatrick has 
branched out into making appliqued and 
embroidered quilts. 

“Mother would consider me very ex- 
travagant. It used to be one of the chal- 
lenges of quilt designing to use up the 
tiniest fragment of material but I enjoy 
making these for a change.” 

She readily admits that she finds it 
more interesting to create the design for 
a quilt than to spend the painstaking 
hours at the quilt frame, but she accepts 
the fact that both processes are necessary. 

Fame of her collection has spread by 
word of mouth. One afternoon a neigh- 
bor called to say that friends were visit- 
ing from Alaska and she didn’t want 
them to return without having seen 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s quilts. They came 
and spent three hours just looking and 
exclaiming. 

So many stop to see “all those quilts” 
that she has devised a simple way to 
show them without handling them too 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Fence graces front patio of Arnold home between Creston and Afton. 


IXTEEN years ago a San Francisco interior decorator re- 
turned to Iowa to live on a 425-acre tenant farm he had 
inherited in Union County, Putting the land on a custom 
farming basis, Dean Arnold, now about 60, was able to 
devote most of his time to remodeling the two farmhouses. 
His own place, named Whistle-Cross Farm for nearby rail 
tracks, is as exotic a farmhouse as one could hope to find in 
Iowa. Extensively remodeled inside, it houses an unusual 


tle-Cross Farm 


What happens when a decorator 
returns to an Iowa farm with 


an extensive antique collection. 


Photos by) GORDON ADAMS 


collection of antiques, especially oriental. Several patios— 
studded with urns, statutory, and other objects—decorate the 
grounds as do a Williamsburg-type flower garden hidden by 
high, clipped privet hedges. The decorative scheme extends 
even to the many outbuildings which are graced with cupolas 
and other additions. One shed, originally used to house Negro 
farm workers in the southern manner, has been converted 
into an attractive guest house. 


In living room, chimney is shielded by Coromandel screen sections, directoire candlesticks, needlework, backgammon table, and 
French chairs. Closed door leads to second floor. Portrait to left is of Arnold's son, door beyond leads to the small library. 
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From the library, living room is a profusion of antiques. Main feature is a 500-year-old Coromandel screen, separated by secth 
of ivory figurines from the Russian court mounted on old Spanish carvings. Wide bookcase on left wall contains a number of 
and some unusual roof tiles. The piano is decorated with a large silver urn, a Chinese pot, china pieces. Door to kitchen and sith 





Tiny library has books from floor to ceiling except for the One of several patios to rear of house, all flowing into each 
small block of scenic wallpaper. The desk is semi-circular. other. Note stone rooster, interesting use of wood; plants. 
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Sitting room is off kitchen area (behind partial wall to left). Pewter collection 
of spoons, plates, pitchers, cups helps to decorate walls and shelves of the room. 





Classic prints give authority to guest house, once used to house tenants and as 
a smokehouse. Antiques are both American, oriental. Wallpaper ties together decor. 
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anking Italian mirror on right wall is a pair 
hinese pieces including an excellent stone head 
om is out of the picture to the far left. 









































Wooden, stone pieces grace ambulatory 
facing huge, semi-circular entry patio. 
































They'll ‘Take Rockets 


Five Grinnell youths have made 18 
successful launchings in 20 tries 


under strict scientific standards. 


by JIM GEORGE 


Photos by Harold Miller and Mike McNally 


Michael and Bill McNally (1.) and Eugene Robr show rocket. 


to Rock ’n Roll 


QUINTET of scientific-minded Grinnell youths has es- 

tablished a Cape Canaveral of their own in an Iowa 
pasture. Working at a surprisingly high research level, their 
batting average for successful launchings could be envied by 
any service brass. 

The project was started this summer after Mike McNally 
and his cousin, Bill McNally, read a magazine article about 
rockets. Three of their friends later joined them. 

So far the boys have fired 20 rockets, all but two of them 
successful. The first one blew up on the launching platform. 
Mike didn’t know just what would happen, so he used a good 
many feet of wire in sending it off. The rocketeers were well 
hidden behind a bank when it blew up. After that every 
rocket has fired correctly except for the 19th. There have 
been no injuries in any of the firings. 

All of the supplies of the rocket were purchased in Grin- 
nell hardware stores. A machinist helped the boys by tooling 
some of their parts. The youths have used the same fuel 
(zinc and sulphur), same mixture, and the same size rocket 
in all their firings. The only changes have been in the 
instruments they put into them. 

The rockets have all been fired from the same launching 
platform. The boys built this too, at a spot about two miles 
east of Grinnell. They have a permit from the township 
trustees to conduct their experiments. 

Two of the young men are students at Grinnell College— 
Michael McNally, 20, and John McClenon, 21. A senior and 
junior respectively, they are the prime movers. James Ahrens 
and Eugene Rohr are both 18 and college freshmen—at Iowa 
State and Simpson. Youngest of the group is Bill McNally, 
17, a senior at Grinnell High School. . 

In each launching the young scientists are working on a 
specific problem and are trying to achieve a certain result. 
Many hours of advance work are necessary before a firing. 
Precise records and computations are made of each perform- 
ance. In one night launching, the path of the rocket was 
charted on photo film to determine the speed (242 m.p.h.) 
and the greatest heighth (1,800 feet). 


(Continued on page 54) 


Rocket mechanism is a transistor capacitator timer circuit. 
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Bill McNally, on field phone, has camera ready for takeoff. 
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Right—Rocket leaves tower for successful 1,500 ft. flight. 

ove—Eugene Rohr sights rocket with triangulation device. 





THE LOST 


ART OF 


BEAVER 


TRAPPING 
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The result of a successful trap: a 55-pound beaver with an excellent pelt. 


by HENRY BRADSHAW 


EAVER, the animal that pulied early fur traders west 

and then came close to extinction in the face of advanc- 
ing civilization, has now arrived at a saturation point in most 
agricultural states, including lowa. Unknown in the Hawkeye 
state for years, beaver began showing up again in the early 
1930's in northeast lowa. 

The prized fur animal has now become so numerous that 
the state opens a trapping season for it, late in the year when 
pelts are prime. lowa youths, who do most of the trapping 
nowadays, have found it a stimulating experience to match 
wits with wise beaver, especially since most trapping must 
be done under ice. 

Beaver were protected for so long that the skills of trap- 
ping them had more or less disappeared from the profession. 
Most of them have had to be learned again, the hard way. 
Glen Harlan, whose trapping experience along Beaver Creek 
near Des Moines is depicted here, had some expert advice in 
going after the wily creatutes from his father, Jim Harlan, un- 
til recently an executive of the State Conservation Commission. 
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The Harlans advise that bank beaver traps should be set 
along the streams at points where beaver action is detected. 
When beaver have built dams, traps should be set in the pool 
behind the dam. Methods for both, once ice has formed, 
are the same. 

Finding a place to set beaver traps isn’t easy. First, the 
trapper must discover where they have betrayed their pres- 
ence by cuttings. If they’re fresh, it’s a good sign beaver 
aren't far away. But the animals may have been floating 
juicy tree limbs downstream to food storage dens 

In a group of cuttings it is possible to judge the size and 
age of the beaver in the colony. Usually a beaver works 
while standing on its hind legs, cutting the tree as high up 
as its jaws reach. The tree stumps, then, are measuring 
sticks of the beaver’s heighth. When a tree is cut cleanly, 
with about two or three swaths, the beaver is old and know- 
ing. When the stump is chewed up, the beaver is young, 
and usually small. 

“Contrary to general opinion,” Jim Harlan says, “beaver 
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do not control the fall of a tree so it topples into the water. 
Beaver cut the tree down, worry later about getting it into 
the water.” Beaver will tackle trees of all sizes, including 
some astonishingly large ones. Usually, they seek trees with 
tender-barked branches. The tree down, they systematically 
chew off the branches into pieces they can haul under water 
where the bark is soaked and eventually eaten off. 

After a beaver colony is located, “runs” beneath the ice 
must be discovered. There is no use setting a trap in a spot 
where water is too shallow, or in an area not being used by 
beaver in their nightly moves. 

As they eat the bark—cambium layer only—from stored 
tree limbs, beaver float them out of their dens (located above 
water level in holes in river banks) into the current. These 
bare, white limbs float beneath the ice. Some rapidly freeze 
to it, showing through and betraying the den and run. 

The trapper guesses about where to make his set, or visits 
the spot at night to listen for the chomp-chomp of beaver 
eating. Then he chops his hole, hoping to strike water shal- 
low enough so he can reach bottom, yet deep enough to 
drown trapped beaver, and with the opening to subterranean 
run to the den near enough that the trapper can find it by 
poking into the hole with a long stick. 

After a hole is cut in the ice, the trapper stuffs a bait 
pole into it. Then traps are placed on the bottom and an- 
chored with a wire to another pole or a stump. A bundle of 
limbs—cottonwood is good—is tied to the bait pole near 
the surface of the water. (The beaver comes to eat, steps 
into the trap, can’t get back into his above-water den, and 
drowns.) Two or three traps in a hole are better than one. 
The beaver may chew off one leg, but seldom two. The 
weight of the traps drowns him first. 

Sometimes a scent post is added above ground, about a 
foot from the hole. A preparation of beaver caster and glyc- 
erine is poured over the frayed top of a fresh green cotton- 
wood post. A beaver playing on top of the ice is attracted 
by the smell, comes to post, then slides into the open hole, 
at bottom of which lie the traps. Unlike mink, beaver 
seem to pay no attention to human scent .Gloves are neces- 
sary, but an old hand at trapping seldom wears them—they’re 
unhandy. After two or three days, his hands become im- 
mune to cold water. 

Snares frequently produce more beaver than traps. An- 
chored above the ice, they are stuffed into a narrow slot in 
the ice, immediately in front of the beaver run. (The beaver 
comes out, stuffs head into snare, it zips shut just past his 
narrow shoulders, and the beaver is hooked.) Although a 
beaver will fight a trap anyplace, he'll fight a snare only 
underwater. If he can get a snare above the surface, he'll 
just sit and take it. Heartbreaks with snares are many, how- 
ever. Unless the beaver hits the center of the snare, he’s 
liable to trip it harmlessly, or he may get caught and still 
manage to pull out. 

Each day, the line must be run, and the sets chopped out, 
to be sure they’re in working order, and to retrieve fur. 
While beaver aren’t as smart as they're fictionalized to be, 
they can be perverse, sometimes using a hole just the night 
after a trapper has abandoned it for a fresh set. Usually 
after a beaver is caught, others in the colony “spook.” They 
won't move for three nights, then they'll all move at once 
and two or three may be caught in a single evening. 

If the beaver is finally caught in a snare, he may have 
to be killed with a revolver. A shot into an eye kills merci- 
fully and doesn’t damage the fur. When skinned, the “beaver 
blanket” is perfectly round. The meat is good to eat. 


Now, out to the trap line! 


at 


Jim Harlan helps son Glen select site by fresh 


Trappers can tell size and age of colony by cuttings, stumps. 


Deciding where to make his set, young Harlan starts on hole. 
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Glen Harlan chops through ice, lifts out cake, stuffs in bait pole. Later he will set traps on bottom and bedeck pole with limbs. 


Traps are set on the bottom. In this case Glen used three of them. 


With beaver both traps and snares are effective. A 
A beaver caught in them usually drowns before he can wrestle free. 


snare (above) is placed in a slot before beaver run. 
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Often a scent post is added to lure beaver on ice 


Patience is rewarded, Glen looks over big one somehow caught in two snares. Safe from drowning, beaver did not fight its fate. 
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Hay barrack on the Robert Thomas farm has an extra pole (almost hidden) to use in hay handling. Thomas Thompsen of Roche 


Metal jack used to raise one corner of 
roof at a time is tried by G. M. Ludwig. 


Recently Robert Wetzbaugher, Atalissa, reinforced poles of his 43-year-old barrack. 
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i Rocheinds that his stock prefer hay from the barrack. 





Charles Strake, Muscatine, demonstrates 
wooden lever type of jack for the roof. 











Farms Maintain Ancient Barrack Style 


Hay barracks, with thewr elevator roofs, 
date far back in European history. 


Nearly forgotten elsewhere, they survive here. 


by G. M. LUDWIG 


Photographs by JOAN LIFFRING 


N Iowa farms the hay barrack, a 

type of barn that dates back into 
the Dark Ages, is apparently winning a 
fight to starve off extinction. Celebrated 
for its elevator-style roof, the barrack 
was brouzht to this country by early 
Dutch and German settlers and at one 
time was much in vogue in Pennsyl- 
vania. Today that state has one strug- 
gling survivor of the ancient form while 
Iowa’s examples must be numbered by 
the score. 

Sometimes incorrectly called a hay 
keeper, a hay barrack consists of four 
poles and a roof which can be moved 
up or down the poles, according to the 
level of the hay. Pegs running through 
holes in the posts support the roof which 
is raised and lowered by jacks. 

A typical hay barrack is situated on 
the John Dane farm southwest of Iowa 
City on Highway No. 1. Built by 
Harry Seelman in the late thirties, it 
is now used as a corn crib. When asked 
why he selected this style of structure, 
Seelman says, “I thought it would be a 
cheap and quite satisfactory way of pro- 
viding extra hay storage facilities.” 

On the Robert Thomas farm five 
miles southwest of Tiffin, another hay 
barrack is still used for its original pur- 
pose. Built by Thomas and his brother 
in the early 1940's, it measures 24 feet 
square. The roof rests on 36-foot high 
poles, formerly used for high-lines, set 
six feet into the ground. A fifth pole 
of the same heighth is set 18 fect to 
the side as an anchor for the rope and 
pulley used to pull hay bales into the 
barrack. 

While hay barracks appear most fre- 
quently in Iowa on marginal farms, 


apparently designed as 2 temporary sub- 
stitute for barns, the J »mas one is on 
a good farm. The bro-_.ers built it be- 
cause they felt it was safer to store hay 
in a barrack than in a barn, especially if 
its curing was questionable. 

Robert Thomas insists it is essential 
that the roof be kept at stack level, 
something that is easily neglected. The 
reason is that a heavy wind could play 
havoc with such a roof high up on 
poles. 

These two Johnson County barracks 
are not isolated examples. Similar struc- 
tures have been noted in Muscatine, 
Cedar, Linn, Benton, and Monroe coun- 
ties. No one has worked on a compre- 
hensive list. 

For many centuries the hay barrack 
was anything but a phenomenon. Its 
origins are lost in history, but it was 
probably well known by the time of 
Charlemagne. While once common in 
Germany, Holland, France, and Italy, 
the hay barrack was never used in Eng- 
land, for some unknown reason. 

Hay barracks were brought to Ameri- 
ca by the early colonists and appeared 
in profusion in the middle colonies, es- 
pecially among the Pennsylvania Dutch. 
That these American barracks were iden- 
tical with their European antecedents is 
established by comparing early paint- 
ings—a scene dated in Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, 1753, vis-a-vis a Rembrandt 
oil of 1641, for example. 

Dr. Alfred L. Schoemaker in an article 
in “Pennsylvania Folklife” says the bar- 
racks were common in both the 18th and 
19th centuries. However, he states, ““To- 
day, in all of Pennsylvania, but one 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Iowa Artists View 


The Life of Christ 


by JOSEPH 
ISHIKAWA 


N excursion into the fine arts by the Lutherans of Iowa has proven to be excep- 

tionally successful. Two years the Iowa Districts East and West of the Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod, sponsored a “Life of Christ’ show which opened at the 
Des Moines Art Center. The unusual idea attracted a fine group of paintings, water- 
colors, and lithographs by leading Iowa artists and a demand for showings which 
has just now been filled. 

The artists were restricted only in that their work be matted and that it be based 
upon incidents taken from the life of Christ. The juror, nationally known painter 
Siegfried Reinhardt of St. Louis, was instructed to select work and make awards 
on aesthetic consideration. 

The works shown on these pages were selected from the show after it had re- 
turned from a tour of sixteen institutions in Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota, and Illinois. The cover Three Kings by Stan Hess was also in the show. 
Done in egg tempera, it has in its childlike quality a universal appeal. It is owned 
by Violet Barlow Peterson of Hampton. 

The first “Life of Christ” show was so successful that the affair has now been 
made a biennial event. The second exhibition will open this December at the 
Sioux City Art Center. 
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VERONICA’S VEIL 


Stan Hess, associate professor of 
art at Drake University, is a Roman 
Catholic. Veronica’s Veil  (litho- 
gtaph) is based on a well-known 
Catholic legend. Apart from that, it 
is a beautifully executed print being 
at once sensitive and strong. 


CRUCIFIXION 


Lawrence Mills, head of the Art Depart- 
ment at Central College in Pella and currently 
on leave at Columbia University where he is 
working on his doctorate, is a member of the 
Christian Reformed Church. In Crucifixion 
(drypoint) he utilizes some of the techniques 
of cubism, not to depersonalize Christ, but to 
underline pain by the use of hard, angular 
lines. 


Reproductions by 
Joseph K. Brown 


CHRIST AND THE DISCIPLES 


Elizabeth Slaughter, now Mrs. Verne Miller, 
teaches at Drake University and is a member 
of the Methodist Church. Her Christ and the 
Disciples (linoleum cut) is a restrained group 
Portrait recognizing Christ’s role as teacher. 













CHRIST CROWNED WITH THORNS 


Sister Mary James Ann, B. V. M. head of 
-the Art Department at Clarke College in 
Dubuque belongs to the Roman Catholic or- 
der, Blessed Virgin Mary. As an artist, she 
ranks among the top painters of the state. 
As one who has dedicated her life to Christ, 
her paintings, even her secular works, are 
deeply felt expressions of her faith. Christ 
Crowned with Thorns (casein and ink) is a 
starkly expressive work revealing the true suf- 
fering of Christ in His passion. 
















CRUCIFIXION 







Robert Andrews was a student at Grinnell 





College when he created this woodcut. Thoug! 
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CLEANSING THE TEMPLE 






Despite the touch of whimsicality, the 
Stan Hess lithograph, Cleansing the 
Temple illustrates with directness an 
important event in the life of Christ; e 
at the same time, in aesthetic terms it 2 
is superbly and effectively organized. 
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FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


Ray Frederick, head of the Art Department 
at Marshalltown Junior College, is a young 
painter of growing reputation. His Flight into 
Egypt (watercolor) is basically a landscape 
which dominates the small group of figures 
and emphasizes the isolation of the Holy 
Family, escaping the consequences of Herod's 


dec ree 
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STATE OF THE STATE 

N the November election the Demo- 

crats of Iowa dramatically proved 
that hard work can pay off. For once 
the entire Democrat slate was out shak- 
ing hands and meeting voters, led by 
Governor Herschel Loveless. While not 
all of the candidates for state office 
won, none was far from the leather- 
topped desk. 

On the Republican side, hard-cam- 
paigning Bill Murray had help from 
only one statehouse occupant. Some of 
the most complacent members of the 
legislature were rightfully swept out in 
the tide. 

It would have been interesting to have 
had a Democratic house, thus forcing 
both parties to develop clear and com- 
plete legislative programs. We hope that 
the Democrats will do so, anyway, as 
they stand an excellent chance of pass- 
ing whatever bills they propose through 
the House of Representatives. On any 
given proposal the needed four Repub- 
lican votes probably can be found. 

So far the Governor’s proposals have 
been appealing. The crux of the prob- 
lem is money. Any sound program must 
include realistic financing plans. Every 
department and every institution wants 
more money right now—and we feel 
that most of them need it. The examples 
of waste are few; those of dire need, 
many. 

In this respect it is interesting to note 
a statement in the report of the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Economic and 
Social Trends in Iowa (Committee of 
100): “We do not pretend, however, 
that the kind of development we have 
proposed would be achieved without in- 
creased public costs. If we are to have 
better government, better education, and 
better community services, we shall have 
to support them with our tax dollars.” 

The report continues, “We believe 
that this state and its communities need 
a new and bold conception of what tax 
dollars could do for us as a people. We 
believe the state has been held back by 
Over-concern for low taxes.” 














SMALL WORLD 
ie constantly amazed at how 


much you can find out about the 
world just sitting in Iowa. 

Not long ago a fellow who had spent 
two winters with Dr. Paul Stiple at the 
South Pole stopped by to see us and 
reported on his troubles with the movie 
projector bulbs, his responsibility, and a 
matter of major importance. Just a week 
later we ran onto a chap with a first- 
hand report on Russia’s missile-studded 
coastline opposite us in the Arctic and 
the information that we may have a lot 
of expensive radar installations on the 
Dew-line, but it’s more interesting to 
play cards than watch the screens. 

Skipping to diplomatic extremes, you 
can find relatives of the President of 
France, a German Countess of its oldest 
royal line, and the son of a recent Am- 
bassador to England, all living quietly 
in Iowa now; but lending a touch of 
reality to distant worlds. 





ANTI-TREE LEAGUE 


| prgpevtnrgnane is a verbatim report of 
a recent interview with Jovial Jake 
Stumpp, president of the Anti-Tree 
League of Iowa. 

Question: Are you against all trees 
Mr. Stumpp, or just certain kinds? 

Mr. Stumpp: Well, I don’t object to 
any that you can mow down easily, just 
the leafy ones, you might say. 

Q: I see, and what are your objec- 
tions to trees? 

Mr. Stumpp: That’s an easy one. 
Trees stand in the way of progress and, 
of course, everyone is for progress. 

Q. Whatever the cost? 

Mr. Stump: There’s no cost when it 
comes to trees, fella. Trees block the 
view. Trees cause damage with their 
limbs. Trees cause icy spots on high- 
ways. Trees are usually messy, shedding 
leaves and all that. Trees make it hard 
to mow your yard. “Trees Is Trouble,” 
that’s our league’s motto. 


Q: I see, and what have you done 
about the tree problem? 

Mr. Stumpp: Oh, we're making lots 
of progress. I don’t think the highway 
commission has planted a tree on a 
highway in years. A few at some inter- 
sections maybe, but that’s about it And 
they’ve done a wonderful job in some 
of our towns. Take Grinnell or Fair- 
field, fer instance. Clean-cut cities now. 

Q: I think some of the highways in 
Michigan and Pennsylvania, by way of 
example, are pretty nice to drive be- 
cause of their trees. 

Mr. Stumpp: How’d you like to mow 
around them? Remember “Trees Is 
Trouble.” 

Q: I understand in the east they pub- 
licize the replacement cost on trees being 
destroyed, many of those saved being 
worth $1,000 and over. How do you 
combat this? 

Mr. Stumpp: That’s easy. First you 
figure up the value of the wood, say 
for fireplace use. Then you add in the 
cost of a yardman to rake up leaves. 
Then there’s the grass seed where it’s 
too shady. I could go on and on. 

Q: I’m sure you could Mr. Stumpp, 
but before we close what do you do? 

Mr. Stumpp: I’ve got the most frus- 
trating job in the world. Just trim 
tree limbs. Had a really nifty one the 
other day. A job some character named 
Thomas H. McBride called the “Sentinel 
of the Woods” at Lake Okoboji. I 
wanted to cut it down, it’d been around 
long enough. But I just had to settle 
for most of the limbs. Frustrating, drives 
a man crazy. 





CANDID COMMENT 


E LIKE the card a foreign student 

from Iran sent back to a friend 
at Iowa State during a trip this sum- 
mer: “Dear Mike. Howdy. How are 
you? Arrived in Berkeley alive. The 
difference between Ames and Berkeley 
is like the difference between Mommy 
and Daddy.” 
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ART 

The Des Moines Art Center has just 
closed a showing of the oils of Paul 
Smith and the watercolors of Jessie 
Loomis. The twin show by artists of the 
twin cities of Cedar Falls and Waterloo 
fell short of expectations through no 
fault of the artists. 

Paul Smith is recognized as one of 
Iowa's great artists. A quiet man whose 
work sometimes evokes violent an- 
tagonistic emotions from women, he 
paints recognizable subjects (particular- 
ly women, flowers, and horses) in an 
abstract, rather poetic, manner. One 
wonders if the selection (a dozen oils, 
five of them minor ones on flower 
themes) was not overly concerned with 
avoiding static. The most interesting 
work shown was “The Rider,” a 1958 
oil which took the top honor for the 
I. S. T. C. teacher at the Minnesota 
Centennial State Fair. 

The Loomis show was an appropriate 
appetizer, but two were too much in the 
small gallery room. A varied and sensi- 
tive watercolorist, Mrs. Loomis included 
a number of good works and a couple 
of lesser quality which might well have 
been omitted. Our favorite was “The 
Black Hawk Valley.” 


BOOKS 


“This Place I Have Known” by H. 
Clark Brown of Charles City is a dif- 
ferent type of family and local history. 
The author calls it “a cultural history 
which runs off in the woods quite 
often.” Done in a type of blank verse, 
Brown's work has one of the most in- 
teresting formats for this kind of work 
that we have seen in some time. The 
illustrations — both old pictures and 
sketches—are well selected. 





lowa’s Coming Events 








DECEMBER 

Thru 23 The Prophets by Aleijadinho 
(photographs of sculptor’s 
works) Sanford Museum, 
Cherokee 

14 Christmas Festival of Music, 

Ames 

JANUARY 

10-30 Contemporary Color Lithography, 

Davenport Art Gallery 
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Old Zion 


(Continued from page 25) 


fulness when Governor Robert Lucas 
offered to rent the church, if it was 
completed in time, for use of the Iowa 
Territorial Legislature, about to convene 
in Burlington. 

Every effort was made to complete 
the building in time for the 1838 ses- 
sion of the legislature. The church was 
enclosed and had received one coat of 
plaster when, on November 12, 1838, 
the first Legislative Assembly for Iowa 
Territory convened at Burlington. So 
far the structure had cost $4,500. The 
old part was 40 by 60 feet in size, and 
was finished by December of 1838. 

“The upper room was assigned to 
the House of Representatives,” wrote 
the Rev. C. H. Stocking later, “the front 
basement to the Senate, and the rear 
basement was divided by rough board 
partitions into offices for the legislative 
and territorial offices.” 

By 1850 a festival was planned to 
raise money for a new roof. J. S. Mc- 
Kenney, publisher of The Daily Tele- 
graph, turned out a poster headed “Old 
Zion Needs a New Roof,” and the name 
became a permanent title. 

Both houses of the Iowa Territorial 
Legislature held two sessions in Old 
Zion, the regular sessions of 1838-1839 
and 1839-1840. For the extra session of 
1840, the Council moved to Old St. Paul 
Roman Catholic Church, on Columbia 
Street, just completed. The House of 
Representatives continued to sit in Old 
Zion. 

Old Zion was also used as a court- 
house, and is probably the only house 
of worship in American history from 
whose pulpit the sentence of death was 
pronounced. 

The sentence was handed down by 
Justice Charles Mason of the Iowa Ter- 
ritorial Supreme Court, and was directed 
to Stephen and William Hodges of 
Nauvoo, Illinois. Charged with murder- 
ing a pioneer farmer in Lee County, the 
brothers went on trial on Tuesday, June 
17, 1845, and were sentenced the fol- 
lowing Sunday afternoon. They were 
hanged in Patterson’s Hollow, believed 
to be near the present site of North- 
western Cabinet Company, after being 
paraded through town. 

In 1839, Iowa Territory and the State 
of Missouri got into a border dispute 
which waxed so hot that the Iowa 
militia was called out. It converged at 
Burlington, and, according to tradition, 
at least part of the soldiers were biv- 
ouaced in Old Zion. The so-called 
“Honey War” ended happily, without 
bloodshed, and the ensuing celebration 


was described as “a wild night” by a 
contemporary newspaperman. 

Probably the most colorful drama 
enacted within the walls of Old Zion 
was the “Indian Ball” arranged by 
Governor Lucas. When vandals dese- 
crated the grave of Black Hawk, his 
son, Nasheaskuck, and Chief Hardfish, 
with 50 braves, went to the governor 
for help. While there, they staged a 
genuine Indian war dance, traditionally 
believed held in Old Zion. 

Old Zion was razed in 1881 and the 
lots were sold to the Burlington Opera 
House Company, which erected the 
Grand Opera House on the site. (It 
was torn down about 15 years ago.) 
The congregations of Old Zion and Old 
Ebenezer, another historic Burlington 
church, were combined to form First 
Methodist Church, now one of the 
largest churches in southeastern Iowa. 





Take Rockets to Rock ’n Roll 
(Continued from page 40) 


Launchings are made in a careful, 
businesslike manner. The rocket is fired 
from a distance of 150 feet. Safe areas 
are designated in the pasture and com- 
munications between posts are main- 
tained via field phones. Many of the 
take-offs have attracted sizeable crowds. 

The most recent experiments have 
been made in an attempt to bring the 
rocket down by parachute. The para- 
chute is built into the rocket with a 
small charge to blow it out when the 
rocket reaches the top of its arc. It is 
controlled by a “transistor capacitator 
timer circuit.” Miniature penlight bat- 
teries operate the circuit and provide 
the voltage to fire the parachute ex- 
pelling charge. 

The first attempt with the parachute 
was the 19th launching and the only 
one refusing to fire. On the 20th try 
the seven pound rocket fired beautifully 
out of the tower at an estimated speed 
of 200 m.p.h., reaching 1,500 feet in 
the air. The charge ejected the para- 
chute as planned, but something broke 
the wire holding the chute to the rocket 
and they came down separately. The 
six-foot rocket shaft was buried three 
feet underground in the safe area they 
predicted it would land. All parts were 
recovered for another try. The Grinnell 
youths are now working on a method 
of hooking the parachute to the wire 
by rubber bands to take up the shock. 

The Grinnell quintet may not be mak- 
ing moon shoots, but to the uneducated 
eye their efforts are just as amazing. 
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King of the Quacks 


(Continued from page 18) 


farmers’ violence over a state TB cattle 
testing law. 

Baker also became politically minded 
and unsuccessfully sought the office of 
governor, running on the Farm-Labor 
ticket in 1932. 

“With the exception of candidates of 
the two major political parties, Norman 
Baker received more votes than anyone 
else,” the Muscatine Free Press said, 
barely admitting defeat. 

In 1936, he sought the Republican 
nomination for senator, campaigning 
through the state with three purple cars 
and a calliophore. He was defeated. 

That same year the Supreme Court 
ruled he was guilty of contempt of 
court; in effect, practicing medicine, 
though the hospital was no longer in 
his name. He was sentenced to one day 
in jail and fined a small amount. 

As dusk fell over the little city, Nor- 
man emerged from the local bastille, 
cheered by several hundred well-wishers 
who hired a brass band for the oc- 
casion. Thereupon, he screamed “I went 
to jail for you!” Thousands continued 
to believe. 

His operations were expanded. Hos- 
pitals were opened in New Zealand, 
Australia, England, Mexico, and other 
foreign countries. The overseas clinics 
were managed by sharpshooters who re- 
mitted a portion of each dollar to Nor- 
man’s already bulging pocket book. 

In 1938, he closed his Muscatine hos- 
pital, moving the equipment to Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas. A large resort hotel 
was renovated into a “Cancer Sufferers’ 
Paradise.” Brochures proclaimed the 
healthfulness of the climate, the spacious 
hospital, and Norman’s marvelous staff 
of medical wizards. 

But United States Postal Inspectors 
began moving in for the kill. Norman 
was a hard one to nail; being careful 
of literature sent through the mails, 
shouting his loudest claims over the air- 
waves from a radio station in Mexico. 

However, the needed evidence against 
him was secured and Norman and eight 
henchmen were indicted for using the 
mails to defraud. Several cases were 
dropped and the jury failed to convict 
Norman’s chief “staff doctor,” whom 
they believed too ignorant to know 
what he was doing. Baker, Dr. Statler, 
and his hospital superintendent from 
Muscatine, R. A. Bellows, were found 
guilty. Baker drew a four year sentence 
and a $4,000 fine, the other two drew 
lesser terms. 

Norman Baker appealed his convic- 
tion on grounds that the jury was 





drunk! It was promptly denied. 

At the age of 57, Baker traded purple 
shirts and tailored clothes for prison 
gray. He began his term in 1941 at the 
federal penitentiary in Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Out in 1944 on two years conditional 
release, Baker toed the chalk line. Then 
in 1946, he turned up in Muscatine fil- 
ing a formal request as a non-profit 
organization to operate hospitals, re- 
search laboratories, and charitable in- 
stitutions in Iowa. It would be The 
Baker Foundation, headquartered in 
Muscatine. Secretary Wayne Ropes re- 
jected the application on the grounds 
that it would be against public interests. 

Shortly after that, Norman’s brother, 
Paul, a small Muscatine manufacturer, 
disclosed he had discovered a “sterile 
gas” which contained the secret of life. 
Paul Baker held several press confer- 
ences, but his man-made “fountain of 
youth” died in infancy. 

Baker moved to Florida, retiring tc 
a yacht formerly owned by Jay Gould, 
robber railroad baron. He played the 
stock market and busied himself with 
trivia. He prepared a petition to Con- 
gress, requesting impeachment of the 
judge who sentenced him. A grandoise 
plan for establishing a national health 
home was a favored project. 

On Sept. 9, 1958, death came to Nor- 
man Baker. He was seventy six and 
suffered from jaundice. 

Burial was in Muscatine, following 
services at the Fairbanks Mortuary. The 
man who could draw thousands in his 
heyday lay largely forgotten. Less than 
25 people attended the services. 

“He was an egomaniac, a quack, a 
radical, and profited on the misery of 
others,” one man said outside the funer- 
al home, as if reciting an epitaph. 
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Cover: “Three Kings” by Stan Hess, 
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set by Carroll Coleman of The Prairie 
Press. 





ANTIQUES 


by Dorothy Reid 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

What does it mean when something 
is called runneled or the description 
says runnels? 











Mrs. J. P. R. 


Anything that has runnels or is de- 
scribed as runneled means that it is a 
platter of silver, pewter, or even wooden 
planks that has small runways or 
troughs which catch meat juices. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

I want to buy an old parlor organ, 
but don’t have any idea what is a 
reasonable price. Can you help me? 

Miss T. R. P. 


This is a difficult question to answer 
because there are so many old organs 
around—some good and some bad and 
the condition of the organ on the out- 
side and on the inside should determine 
the price. 

I have one that I bought for seven 
dollars. It looks fine but needs complete 
rebuilding on the inside, so by the time 
I have this done I imagine it will have 
cost me at least one hundred dollars. 

However, sometimes you can find or- 
gans in very good condition selling for 
thirty-five to fifty dollars. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 
What are mazarins or masers? 
Mrs. R. J. D. 


Mazarins and masers are woodenware 
and are bowls and mugs made of maple, 
sometimes with silver rims. These pieces 
make a fine collection to use on a plate 
rail in the kitchen or dining room. 


Dear Dorothy, 

Can you tell me what is a Pond-Lily 
pitcher and describe it enough so that 
I would know one if I saw it? I would 
also like to know about the price. 

Dr. E. P. C. 


I can tell you a little about the pitcher, 
but cannot find out anything about the 
price. These pitchers were made at Ben- 
nington, Vermont. The pottery in blue 
and white and the all white in Parian 
ware, with a pond-lily design. This 
pattern is supposed to have appeared 
about 1846. 
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_ the Twelfth Night celebra- 
tion is not commonly observed in 
this country, in many lands its popu- 
larity ranks next to Christmas. I’ve 
found parties on this occasion can be 
different and entertaining. 

January sixth, the twelfth night after 
the celebration of the birth of Christ 
was the festival date supposed to honor 
Magi and kings. There is also an old 
pagan custom of choosing a king by 
drawing lots with beans; but whatever 
its origin may be, the King of the 
Twelfth-Night Revel is he who finds a 
large bean baked in his piece of cake 
and the Queen is the girl who gets the 
pea in her portion. 

The party may be simple or elaborate, 
but whichever you choose have a ginger 
cake recipe baked to contain a bean and 
a pea so that the King and Queen of the 
evening may be chosen. An old custom 
frequently followed was that the King 
paid for the entire celebration. 

With the cake the proper accompani- 
ment is wassail. Most people prefer a 
fruit drink to that pungent and power- 
ful concoction “crowned with lamb’s 
wool” known as wassail. A favorite 
drink used in this country for the was- 
sail is spiced cider. 

Spiced Cider Wassail 
1 gal. cider Y, lb. brown sugar 
6 2” pieces cinna- 1 T. cloves 





mon bark 2 large pieces mace 
1 T. allspice Few grains cayenne 
Yy tsp. salt 


Tie the spices loosely in a bag, com- 
bine all ingredients. Bring to the boiling 
point and boil 15 minutes. Remove 
spices. Serve hot. About 30 servings in 
punch cups. 


Gingercake 
1 cup shortening 2 tsp. ginger 
1¥4 cups brown 2 tsp. soda 


sugar 2 cups boiling 
1¥; cups molasses _ water 
4 cups flour 3 eggs 
2 tsp. cinnamon 

Sift flour, cinnamon, and ginger to- 
gether. Cream shortening and sugar 
thoroughly. Add molasses and blend 
well. Combine soda and boiling water. 
Add alternately flour and water. Beat 
exys. Add to mixture and mix well. 
Turn into greased pan, 14x 9x 2”. Bake 
at 350° for 45 minutes. (25 servings) 

—Lenore Sullivan 
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New Melleray Abbey 


(Continued from page 11) 
time, the monastery was caught up in 
the post-Civil War deflation that was 
to plague agricultural America until the 
turn of the century. The monks had in- 
vested heavily in expensive purebred 
livestock at times when prices were high. 
Worse yet, they had unwisely gone deep 
into debt acquiring new lands for their 
farm. By the time high interest rates— 
up to 12 percent—had taken their toll, 
the abbey was $230,000 in debt. 

A committee of three Dubuque lay- 
men offered themselves as an advisory 
committee, and the monks tightened 
their great leather belts to weather the 
storm. By sound financial counsel, the 
sale of some of the monastery lands, 
and desperately frugal living by the 
monks, the storm was weathered. In 
1906, the last of the debts was paid off. 

Financial problems weren’t the only 
ones besetting the abbey. The monks’ 
numbers gradually dwindled because 
few Americans found the life appeal- 
ing. And few of those who did enter 
the monastery remained to take their 
final vows. 

By 1917, there were only 17 monks 
in the abbey. In the 1920's several 
monks arrived from Ireland to fill 
empty choir stalls. It was not until the 
1930's that Americans began to arrive 
at the monastic gates to ask for admis- 
sion. By the end of World War II, the 
numbers really began to swell. War 
veterans, especially, increased the ranks 
of the monastery. However, backgrounds 
are as varied as the number of men who 
lead the monk’s life. Men have entered 
who have traveled the world over as 
merchant seamen or Alaska gold miners. 
Or, the monk may be an 18-year-old 
farm boy who has had little contact 
with worldly things. All have everything 
in common once they embrace the mon- 
astic code and the life of a Cistercian. 

In 1950, New Melleray was suf- 
ficiently crowded that it established a 
daughter house of its own—much the 
same as Ireland’s Mount Melleray had 
done with it 101 years earlier. In the 
rugged Ozark hills near Ava, Missouri, 
Assumption Abbey was founded that 
men might have another place to offer 
prayer and work for the honor of God. 

When that life of prayer has ended, 
the monk of New Melleray—as are Cis- 
tercians the world over—is buried in the 
long robes he has worn in work and 
prayer. His hands are crossed on his 
chest; the cowl is raised to cover his 
head and face. This is how he is buried 
on the day after death, without a cof- 
fin, in a grave marked only by a simple 


iron cross bearing his monastic name 
and the date of death. The monks at 
the graveside sing the Clementissime, a 
chant of hope that another brother has 
attained the goal for which he lived. 





A Legacy in Quilts 
(Continued from page 36) 


much. Three straight wooden chairs are 
lined up at the foot of a bed. Each quilt 
is folded accordion fashion about four 
times. They are stacked one on top of 
the other and the pile reaches the top 
of the chairs. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick takes hold of one 
corner and the guest grasps the opposite 
corner. Moving in unison they spread 
the quilt on the bed. The next is spread 
on top. The full exhibit takes well over 
an hour, allowing time for proper ap- 
preciation. One problem invariably 
arises. Women always want to go back 
through the entire array, trying in vain 
to decide which one they like best. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick doesn’t worry about 
choosing favorites. Nor is she concerned 
that the grandchildren will argue over 
who gets which. 

“T have it all planned. They will draw 
lots and then each will get a first choice 
and then a second.” Even if there are 
more than the current twenty-six grand- 
children, she expects that she will have 
a few extra quilts on hand so that there 
will be plenty to choose from! 





A Far from Usual Business 
(Continued from page 28) 


the program going somehow, however. 

The largest distribution for the tiles 
and cards is in the west, particularly 
Colorado. Altogether, Tama Crafts has 
wholesale outlets in 26 states. In Iowa 
they are carried in a variety of places, 
including the Nishna Vale Gift Shop 
at Hastings, Gordon’s Bookstore in Iowa 
City, the Book Nook in Marshalltown, 
the Doll Museum in LeGrand, the Gift 
and China Shop in Ames, various Tama 
stores and motels, and the Holiday 
House, Mount Vernon. The latter re- 
cently had the Tama Crafts make up a 
special order of the Cornell Ram for 
campus sales. 

The crafts program is only one of 
several endeavors going on among the 
Mesquakies. Of particular interest is the 
scholarship program now in effect. Ad- 
ministered by a state-wide committee, it 
draws on funds from several founda- 
tions, clubs, churches, and other groups. 
The State of Iowa also remits all col- 
lege fees on the program. About eight 
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Tama youths are taking advantage of 
it this year, including Judith Youngbear 
who is studying at the University of 
Puerto Rico for a year on an honor 
scholarship granted under Operation 
Bootstrap. 

The Tama Indians have not had an 
easy time of it during the 100 years since 
they returned to Iowa and bought their 
present lands. Frequently misunderstood 
in their efforts to cling to their tribal 
ways, they have eked out a poor exist- 
ence on their overcrowded tract. Many 
of the younger generation are encour- 
aged, however, by the two promising 
programs now opening up for them. 





Ancient Barrack Style 
(Continued from page 47) 


such structure is known to survive—in 
almost complete ruins—on a Bucks 
County farm near Keller’s Church.” 

It is remarkable how often children 
retain the idiosyncrasises of their par- 
ents after the parents have lost them. 
Likewise, folkways and more of new 
communities often survive their ante- 
cedents in the mother country. Iowa has 
many Pennsylvania elements in its com- 
position, and a number of them have 
outlasted their use in their original home. 
The hay barrack is an excellent example. 

Nearly as interesting as the barracks 
themselves are the devices used to raise 
the roof. Originally a group of men 
would provide the necessary power, 
tackling one corner at a time. Old- 
timers—such as Henry Wildasin, 103, 
of Wilton Junction, an authority on 
farm-lore—well remember the back- 
breaking work. To save labor, both 
wooden and metal jacking devices were 
introduced. A wooden lever arrange- 
ment is still in place on the Charles 
Strake farm near Muscatine. While Mr. 
Strake now uses his barrack, built in 
1932, as a machine shed, it is in excel- 
lent condition. 

Metal jacks were the most common. 
Robert Thomas has three of them picked 
up at farm sales. Simple affairs, they 
have a steel peg forged into an end so it 
can be inserted into the hole to provide 
support for the roof as it is raised or 
lowered two feet at a time. 

Centuries ago hay was cut with a 
sickle; raked with a hand rake; trans- 
ported on a cart; pitched with a fork. 
Today our hay is harvested, transported, 
and handled with the highest type of 
farm machinery. Yet the hay barrack 
has not entirely followed the sickle into 
Oblivion. It has shown a surprising 
tesilience and may well be more tena- 
cious than was once believed. 








GLENDALE ON GLENWOOD 
Sirs: 

Let me congratulate your magazine 
for printing some good pictures of the 
state institution at Glenwood. These 
give a much better impression than pic- 
tures appearing in Life magazine con- 
cerning Mr. Sasser’s arrival at the in- 
stitution. Having lived in the vicinity 
for many years and knowing the beauty 
of the area, it seems it would spread 
good faster presenting such to the pub- 
lic. Let’s have another article in five 
years and see what Sasser has accom- 


plished. 
Mrs. E. S. Bennett 
Glendale, California 


MENTAL HEALTH 
Sirs: 

Just a note to let you know how much 
we have enjoyed the last two issues of 
The Iowan. We also want to thank you 
for the two articles about retarded chil- 
dren. Articles such as these will help 
educate the public to better understand 
this problem. I am a parent of a re- 
tarded child, which we have kept at 
home the same as Janie and enjoy him 
so much. I hope the article about Dr. 
Sasser will help the public understand 
what we parents have known of the 
good work he has done at Glenwood 
and that they will realize what a great 
man we have and will do all in their 


power to keep him in Iowa. 
Mrs. Dean Krueger, Baxter 


NICE GIFT 
Sirs: 

The Iowan is greatly appreciated by 
my sister and brother-in-law, former 
Iowans now living in California. They 
look forward to receiving each issue and 
several former Iowa folks who visit 


them always ask to read The Iowan. 
I would say for a nice gift to a for- 


mer Iowan, give The Iowan. 


Tena Wiese 
Sioux City 


COVER TROUBLE 
Sirs: 

I like your “new look” as evidenced 
by the enclosed renewal. Always look 
forward to The Iowan and though I 
lived in Iowa for years and years I am 
constantly learning something new about 
the state from your good magazine. 

Would like to offer one comment— 
with the new binding, and the new 
form, The Iowan has a more “perma- 
nent” look and I am sure that most 
subscribers like to keep the magazine, 
but the white cover soon loses its at- 
tractiveness. But that is only a small 
complaint, and on the whole I’m quite 
a fan. 

Keep up the good work—Mississippi 
should have such a spokesman as Iowa 


does. Do we need it! 


Mrs. Ruth Hise 
Jackson, Mississippi 


BORING STATE 
Sirs: 

It is most amazing and commendable 
that you can continue issue after issue 
to find anything exciting or mildly in- 
teresting about Iowa which has so much 
of the same (only the locale is changed 
in each issue). 

Why do you not devote one article 
explaining: most of our young people 
leave Iowa (even with their education 
at our very fine colleges and university?) 

Are you trying to boost the morale of 
the indebted farmers and the refined 
and educated people living in lowa who 
are just “plain stuck” because they can- 
not financially make a move to a less 


boring state? 
Anonymous 
Waterloo 


Editor's Note: We usually do not 
print unsigned letters, but this one 
understandably piqued our interest. 
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HIS has been an unusually enjoyable issue to work on. 

It brings together a number of the elements we have been 
aiming to achieve under the new format—greater depth in 
our articles, a bit of surprise in the format, and the use of 
the magazine as an outlet for Iowa talent. Many numbers 
tend to take on a definite character. We labeled our last one 
“the sports issue” and this one appears to run to the bucolic. 
But perhaps it is appropriate for the title page of an Iowa 
magazine to have a sow and her pigs at a time when we 
think of the mother and child theme. 

Now at Kent State University in Ohio, Bud Stickler did 
the New Melleray Abbey story for us this summer. A Roman 
Catholic himself, Bud spent a week at the monastery. G. M. 
Ludwig (Hay Barracks) lives on a farm near Tiffin and has 
a program over KXIC, Iowa City. Larry Campbell is a gradu- 
ate student at Iowa State College. His father is a large hog 
raiser near Washington. 

Our Baker authority, Warren Smith of Durant, has done 
several magazine articles on the man, and is thinking of doing 
a book on him. Bernice Burns (Quilts) teaches journalism at 
Iowa State. And we are again happy to present some of the 
work of Henry Bradshaw, a nationally known outdoors 
photographer. Cedar Rapids’ Joan Liffring is another familiar 
name. In addition to the pictures for two stories, she has her 
first color photograph in the magazine this time. 

For information on the battle between the French and the 
Fox and Sac Indians we are indebted to an article in the 
April, 1925, issue of The Palimpsest by John Ely Briggs 
entitled “When Iowa Was Young.” 

Lloyd Maffitt of the Burlington Hawk-Eye Gazette is our 
authority on Old Zion church. The rocket story comes from 
Jim George and Harold Miller of Grinnell. 

Crediting authors for this issue reminds us of a mistake in 
the last one. We spelled Nancy Crary’s name incorrectly, 
adding a “Mc”. Perhaps it didn’t make too much difference 
as she was married to Don Veglahn this summer. She is the 
daughter of Judge Ralph Crary of Sioux City. 

Christmas gifts have been coming in very well. If you plan 
to give The Iowan yourself, it would help us if you acted 
early, although we do our best to get even last minute gift 
cards to the recipient in time. A new feature this year is the 
addition of one of our all-color booklets as a FREE premium 
with each subscription. We are sending either IOWA IN 
COLOR or THIS IOWA out with your gift announcement 
card. Those who ordered on early forms offering only the 
latter booklet will still have it used as their extra gift. 
Our present promotions, however, are stressing IOWA IN 
COLOR, but allowing anyone who wishes to order THIS 
IOWA instead. We are sorry if this is a little confusing, but 
we are trying to straighten out a minor mixup on our part. 

Incidentally, you may want to give IOWA IN COLOR 
or THIS IOWA alone. Both of these 32 page, all-color 
booklets cost $1.00. If you wish we can send them out for 
you, including a signed Christmas greeting card. 
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Address all mail to The Iowan, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Manuscripts or art submitted should be accompanied 
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assumes no responsibility for return of unsolicited 
material, although every effort will be made to care 
for it properly. 

Copyright 1958 by Sentinel Publishing Company, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. All rights reserved. Bona fide news- 
papers and radio stations may reprint or review por- 
tions of articles. Otherwise must not be reproduced in 
whole or in part without prior written consent. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS: one year (six issues), $7.50; two 
years, $12; three years, $18. Each additional year, $6. 
Gift subscriptions from subscribers: $6 per year for 
each gift. 
Foreign countries: add 50 cents per year. 


SINGLE COPIES: $1.50 per copy. Special rates to 
subscribers and on bulk orders. 





COLOR BOOKLETS: Iowa in Color and This Iowa. 
$1.00 each. The most beautiful publications ever done 
on Iowa. 32 pages each, entirely in Full Color. Printed 
on heavy paper stock. A fine gift. We have a supply 
of enclosure cards with standard greetings for any 
occasion which we will enclose with your name signed 
or send to you. 


INCIDENTALS: Bound volumes—Volume VI, $6; 
Volumes I-V, $4. If you send us issues to be bound, 
cost is $3 per volume. Name in gold on cover, 75¢. 
(Volume VII and following to cost $9.) 

Binders—$3.50. An excellent way to keep your copies. 
These are made especially for us and have heavy, 
leatherette covers. Holds 10 to 12 copies. Returnable. 

Back copies: 50¢ per copy for all issues through 
April-May, 1958, when available. 

Scrapbook Collection: $1.00. A package of ten past 
issues. No selection possible. Good for school children 
or for giving friends a sample of Iowa life. 50¢ extra 
to foreign countries. 

Color pages: Unfolded copies of centerspreads, 25¢. 
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DEBATES 
FINISHED. 


Douglas to Return.. 


The Douglas-Lincoln De- 
bates in Illinois continue to in- 
terest a number of people al- 
though it appears now that 
the issue has been settled at 
least temporarily. All of the 
evidence indicates the re-elec- 
tion of Senator Douglas to an- 
other term in the United 
States Senate when the Illinois 
legislature meets in Spring- 
field in January, 1859. 

Despite the fact that he has 





apparently lost the Senatorial h 


election, many of Mr. Lincoln’s 
friends think he had the best 
of the argument in the de- 
bates, especially at Freeport, 
when he raised questions that 
some contend Senator Douglas 
did not answer satisfactorily. 

Mr. Clark Dunham of the 
Burlington “Hawk-Eye”, 
a staunch supporter of Mr. 
Lincoln, reported considerable 
interest in the debates in his 
part of the state. 

On October 8, 1858, he 
stated that “those who at- 
tended the debate at Gales- 
burg yesterday returned last 
night. They say it was an im- 
mense gathering of the people, 
some twelve thousand persons 
being present. Those we con- 
versed with think Mr. Lincoln 
the ablest and most popular 
speaker they ever heard — 
saying he had altogether the 
advantage of Douglas in the 
argument, even Douglas’ 
friends acknowledging it. 

“Mr. Lincoln speaks at 
Oquawka Saturday — all who 
desire to hear him there can 
go up and return in the Rock 
Island packet. After he has 
finished speaking there he will 
come down on the boat to this 
city, and speak on the street 
if the weather will permit; if 
not, in Grimes Hall. He says 
he has got so used to speaking 
that it doesn’t hurt him a bit 
and will talk just as long as 
we want to hear him.” 

Three days later, on October 
llth, the Burlington “Hawk- 
Eye” reported that on “Sat- 
urday evening Grimes Hall 
was filled to its full capacity 
by citizens of Burlington and 
Vicinity for the purpose of 
listening to a speech from Mr. 
Lincoln, the man whom all 
Republicans desire and a great 








many are certain will succeed 
Judge Douglas as_ Senator 
from the State of Illinois. So 
great is the sympathy felt 
here in the spirited canvass 
in Illinois, and so high is the 
opinion entertained of the abil- 
ity of Mr. Lincoln as a speaker 
that a very short notice 
brought together from twelve 
to fifteen hundred ladies and 
gentlemen. 

“High, however, as was the 
public expectation, and much 
as was anticipated, he, in his 
address of two hours, fully 
came up to the standard that 
had been erected. It was a 
logical discourse; replete with 
sound argument; clear, concise 
and vigorous; earnest, impas- 
sioned, and eloquent. Those 
who heard recognized in him 
a man fully able to cope with 
Little Giant anywhere, and al- 
together worthy to succeed 
im. 

“We regret exceedingly that 
it is not in our power to re- 
port his speech in full this 
morning. We know that we 
could have rendered no more 
acceptable service to our read- 
ers. But it is not in our power. 

“Mr. Lincoln appeared Sat- 
urday evening fresh and vig- 
orous. There was nothing in 
his voice, manner, or appear- 
ance to show the arduous la- 
bors of the last two months— 
nothing to show that the im- 
mense labors of the canvass 
had worn upon him in the 
least. In this respect he has 
altogether the advantage of 
Douglas, whose voice is 
cracked and husky, temper 
soured, and general appear- 
ance denoting exhaustion. 

“Mr. Lincoln remained in 
the City at the Barrett House 
and goes, we believe, to Mon- 
mouth to-day.” 

Many are wondering why 
Mr. Lincoln, in the midst of a 
heavy speaking schedule in 
Illinois, should take time out 
to come into Iowa to make a 
speech at Burlington. Iowans 
cannot vote in the [Illinois 
senatorial election. Perhaps 
some Illinois voters crossed 
the river to hear Mr. Lincoln 
in Burlington on October 9th 
and were influenced by his 
speech there. 

It has even been mentioned 
that Mr. Lincoln may be 
looking to some political pos- 
sibilities beyond the Illinois 
Senatorship in the future. It 
must not be forgotten that he 
was mentioned as a possible 
Republican candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency in 1856. 

As stated before, the issue 
apparently has been settled 
for the present as far as the 





re-election of Senator Douglas 
is concerned. On the other 
hand, the popular vote in 
Illinois gave Mr. Lincoln a 
plurality. The vote stood at 
125,430 for the Republicans 
and 121,609 for Douglas. Since 
only half of the members of 
the Illinois State Senate are 
up for re-election, Douglas ap- 
parently has enough votes 
among those remaining in of- 
fice and those elected this 
year to assure his re-election 
to the United States Senate. 

Probably the situation in 
that state has best been ap- 
praised by the editors of the 
“Fort Dodge Sentinel” in their 
issue of November 20, 1858, 
in which they state that “The 
result of the election in IIli- 
nois is now declared and 
Douglas has a majority of 
eight on joint ballot, and will 
doubtless be returned to the 
U. S. Senate.” 

“The Sioux City Register,” 
reflecting the point of view of 
the Democratic Party, com- 
mented editorially as follows 
on November 18th: 

“The long agony is over. 
The contest to which all eyes 
were turned, and in which 
the sympathies of all were 
enlisted in behalf of one con- 
testant or the other, is ended. 
The people, whose right and 
privilege it was, have an- 
nounced the victor and awarded 
him the palm. The uproar of 
success has. subsided, and 
both victor and vanquished— 
friends and foes—citizens and 
states—yield gracefully to the 
result, and turn away satisfied 
with superior organism of our 
political system, which pro- 
tects the will of the people 
against violence and intimi- 
dation. ... 

“The Democratic Party has 
ever shown itself as capable 
in defeat as in victory. From 
this low ebb of our fortune, 
events begin to weigh heavily 
upon the result in 1860. 
Douglas returns with the 
hearty approval of the Democ- 
racy of the Northwest. They 
admire his courage — his in- 
tegrity — his good faith.” 





Porkopolis Seen. 

The raising of hogs and the 
packing of pork continues to 
engage the attention of many 
Iowans. Keokuk remained as 
an important center for the 
latter activity. “The Daily 
Gate City” quotes prices on 
November 16th of $5.75 per 
hundred pounds net offered, 
and stated that “There is now 
a fair prospect that Keokuk 
will become the Porkopolis of 
Iowa.” 





Iowa Republicans 
Win. 

The results of the election 
in Iowa were generally favor- 
able to the Republican candi- 
dates, especially those at the 
State and Congressional level. 
As the “Montezuma Weekly 
Republican” of November 4, 
1858 reported, “the question is 
settled as to how the State 
has gone, and there can be 
no doubt but what the Republi- 
cans have elected their State 
ticket by a majority of near 
four thousand. We have also 
elected both our Congress- 
men.” 

The margin of victory was 
small in some cases. In the 
First Congressional District 
the Republican incumbent Cur- 
tis was re-elected with only 
six hundred majority. At the 
state level most of the Re- 
publican officials were re- 
elected with majorities of 
more than two thousand votes. 
At the county level the Demo- 
crats were able to regain con- 
trol in Webster County. Thus 
the political struggle continues 
throughout the nation. 1858 
is only the prelude to the more 
greatly significant President- 
ial election in 1860 as the 
editor of “The Sioux City 
Register” has already sug- 


gested. 


BETTER MOLASSES. 


With the coming of winter, 
the idea of buckwheat cakes 
and sorghum molasses occurs 
to many a hungry man on a 
cold morning. Some _ experi- 
mentation to develop a super- 
ior grade of sorghum has been 
in progress in this state. The 
following report from the 
“Montezuma Weekly Republi- 
can” of October 14th states 
that “Mr. D. Bryan of this 
township has placed upon our 
table a specimen of molasses 
manufactured from the sap of 
the “Imphee” or Chinese Sugar 
Cane. It surpasses any thing 
of the kind that we have yet 
seen and promises well for the 
success of the new species. 
Mr. B. informs us that the 
stalks of the “Imphee” con- 
tain nearly double as much sap 
as the sorghum and that it is 








much richer.” 
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Lost on the Prairie. 


For hunters, landseekers, 
and others who plan to make 
long trips across the open 
prairies, it is well to follow 
marked trails if possible to 
avoid getting lost on the 
prairie. The following report 
from the “Sioux City Register” 
of November 11, 1858, indi- 
cates the inconvenience and 
even danger that may result 
from persons losing their way: 

“A few weeks ago we stated 
that Col. Jenkins and S. Hut- 
chins, Esq., of Osage, had 
passed through this place to 
visit Dakota Territory. Day 
before yesterday they returned 
to Sioux City enriched by the 
knowledge of pioneer life ob- 
tained by being lost on the 
prairie. Mr. Hutchins informed 
us that after visiting Sioux 
Falls, they laid in three days’ 
supply of provisions, and 
started homeward — striking 
across the uninhabited prairies 
of Buncome and Osceola coun- 
ties. 

“They crossed the west fork 
of the Rock River, but when 
they reached the east fork 
they found it so much swollen 
by the recent rains that it 
was impossible to cross _ it. 
They retraced their steps, but 
lo! when they got back to the 
stream they had crossed, it 
was so high that it was not 
fordable—They traveled other 
directions, but found them- 
selves hemmed in by the same 
irresistible barrier; and thus 
for seven days, four of which 
they were without food, they 
wandered over the prairie. 

“To add to their misfortunes, 
one of their mules sickened 
and died, which compelled 
them to abandon the wagon, 
and trust to shoe leather for 
deliverance from their dilem- 
ma. The surviving mule was 
the recipient of many hungry 
glances, and the savoriness of 
mule steak was a theme fre- 
quently under consideration by 
the hungry party. Fortunately 
by the seventh day they 
reached settlements, foot-sore 
and almost famished, thor- 
oughly impressed with the fact 
that there is a great deal of 
land in Buncome County. 

“We heartily congratulate 
our friends on their deliver- 
ance from the evils that beset 
them on their first visit to the 
Missouri Slope. 
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Counterfeit Bills 
Appearing. 

The following warning, now 
appearing in some of the Iowa 
newspapers, reveals one of the 

roblems now faced by the 
coiiue and business interests 
in this state: 

“Counterfeit — Look out for 
bogus 10’s on the Bank of 
Columbus, Wis. They are al- 
tered from some other bills.” 


GOLD IN IOWA. 

Gold! Gold! — It is a start- 
ling but pleasing fact that 
gold is being discovered all 
around us. Gold has been found 
in small quantities near St. 
Charles, in this county; several 
returned Californians are dig- 
ging, and say they will make 
it pay first rate. — Gold has 
also been discovered in Adair 
County. Mr. Summer, a silver- 
smith of this place, has in his 
possession some small particles 
of gold dug in Clark County, 
which is of a fine quality. The 
sand in the streams where the 
gold is found is the same kind 
as that in which the gold is 
found in California. From “The 
Winterset Madisonian.” 








The Chicago Tribune recent- 
ly called Keokuk ‘the deadest, 
dullest place ever beheld or 
heard of.’ 

The paper declared that the 
first question asked on land- 
ing was “What time does the 
packet leave?” 


ROL LOAL 
FY RSTIVITIES 


The holiday season has been 
observed in different ways in 
the different parts of Iowa. 
“The Sioux City Register” of 
December 23, 1858, announced 
that on “CHRISTMAS EVE— 
Carriages will commence run- 
ning at 6 P. M. to convey per- 
sons to the Ball at the Cen- 
tral House.” 

New Year’s was also ob- 
served in that northwest Iowa 
town as the “Register” again 
reported on January 6, 1859, 
that the ladies there “kept 
open house on New Year’s 
Day” and that a most enjoy- 
able time was had by all. 
From the opposite corner of 
the state, Keokuk, “The Gate 
City” of January 4, 1859, re- 
ports that some of the gentle- 
men of that city enjoyed a 
turkey shoot on both Christ- 
mas and New Years. 

Dancing was very much in 
evidence at some of the New 
Year’s parties. The mention 
of dancing reminds us of some 
opinions reported in “The 
Valley Weekly News” some 
time ago as follows: 

“A country girl writing to 
her friends says of the polka 
‘that the dancing does not 
amount to much, but the hug- 
gin’ is heavenly.” 








PREDICT 
STEAM 
PLOWS. 


Winter is here and field 
work for the farmer has gen- 
erally been completed. This 
gives the ‘man of the soil’ 
some time to read of plans for 
the future for agriculture. Of 
interest to some in an article 
from the “Chicago Press and 
Tribune,” reprinted in the 
“Montezuma Weekly Republi- 
can” of November 18th, pre- 
dicting that steam plowing 
will become a part of future 
agricultural development. 

It is further suggested that 
“the Northwest, with its 
boundless acres and uniform 
surface, is to become, within 
the next twenty years, the 
center and chief point of agri- 
cultural development in the 
United States.” 

To many Iowans this will 
sound fantastic but so did the 
idea of steam drawn trains 
fifty years ago. Perhaps 
sometime in the future steam 
driven machinery will become 
an accepted part of farming 
in this state. In fact a move 
in that direction is already 
under way. 

According to an article in 
the “Philadelphia Ledger,” re- 
printed in “The Sioux City 
Register” of November 18, 
1858, “The State Board of 
Agriculture of Illinois offered 
a premium of $5,000 for a 
steam plow. It was expected 
that three different inventions 
would be exhibited and tested 
at the State Fair, but only 
one was on the ground. That 
was Fawke’s locomotive steam 
plow, from Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, which excited great in- 
terest among the prairie 
farmers, and performed well. 

“The machine and appar- 
atus, with fuel and water, 
weigh only seven tons, and 
by use of a drum or barrel 
shaped driver for propelling 
the locomotive, the difficulty 
of miring on soft soil and 
slipping on hard, smooth 
ground is overcome. The steam 
plow is easily managed, and 
is described as a locomotive 
and tender, combining the es- 
sential elements of both, 
mounted on two guiding 
wheels and a huge roller. 

“The prairie ground on 
which it was tried was baked 
nearly as hard as brick, but 
the engine turned six furrows 
side by side in the most work- 
man-like manner.” 

Perhaps some time in the 
near future it will be possible 
to have a demonstration of 
steam plowing at the State 
Fair in Iowa and at some of 
our many excellent county 





MINING GAINS 
IN IMPORTANCE. 


With winter upon us, it is 
important to consider the 
problem of fuel supply. Many 
in this state live in the wooded 
section where it is only neces- 
sary to go to some nearby tim- 
ber to secure a supply for 
stove or fireplace. In the 
p*airie sections of Iowa, get- 
ting a fuel supply for cooking 
and heating is not easy. Those 
living in north central Iowa 
will probably appreciate the 
following article which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the 
“Fort Dodge Sentinel” as one 
solution to the fuel supply: 

“FORT DODGE COAL, — 
We have lately seen specimens 
of superior cannel coal, from 
the Colburn Mines. We com- 
pared them with the Ohio and 
Webster City cannel coal, and 
are pretty certain that good 
judges will pronounce it su- 
perior to the latter, and equal 
to the former... 

Another mine of coal has 
recently been opened on the 
land of Hon. Sam Rees, and 
considerable quantities of coal 
sold in town at ten cents per 
bushel, but it does not com- 
pare favorably with that from 
the Colburn Mines. This is 
nothing strange, however, as 
the mine is just being opened, 
and that furnished is only the 
surface coal. It promises fair, 
and will no doubt turn out 


well. We are informed that the © 


vein is a very thick one. What 
a prolific source of wealth lies 
embedded in our surrounding 
bluffs which is now almost 
unproductive for want of 
transportation to market.” 
Coal is not the only impor- 
tant mineral product mined in 
Iowa as the following item 
from Dubuque County will 
indicate: 
“Dubuque 


County. The © 


quantity of lead exported from — 


Dubuque this season amounts 
to about 40,000 pigs of 63 
pounds each, equal to 2,920,000 
pounds or nearly 1,500 tons. 
The average price has been 


about $5.25 per hundred, and © 


Se ae 


open 


Pay 


the amount exported has | 


therefore returned over $150,- . 


000. 
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Hunting Good. 


A report from “The Sioux 
City Register” of November 
18th states that “Prairie chick- 
ens are very numerous here- 
abouts this fall, and large 
numbers have been bagged by 
our sportsmen. We have heard 
of one who killed eight at one 
shot. We call that “slayin’ 
’em.’ 
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